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This volume is the tenth in the series Rutgers University Studies in 
Classical Humanities. The majority of the preceding volumes have been 
concerned with Theophrastus of Eresus, the pupil of Aristotle and his 
successor as head of the Peripatetic School. With Volume IX a new 
direction was taken. We turned our attention to the colleagues and suc- 
cessors of Theophrastus and produced a volume devoted to Demetrius 
of Phalerum. The volume includes a new edition of the fragments of 
Demetrius, text and facing translation, as well as essays which discuss 
issues of special interest. The present volume, no. X, continues this 
work. It is devoted to Diaearchus of Messana, who, like Theophrastus, 
was a pupil of Aristotle. Again the volume includes text, translation and 
essays. Future volumes will continue this focus. No. XI will be a col- 
lection of essays concerning Eudemus of Rhodes. It will be followed by 
Volume XII on Lyco, Aristo of Ceos and Hieronymus of Rhodes, and 
by Volume XIII on Heraclides Ponticus. The last two volumes will 
contain not only essays but also new editions of the fragments. 

Earlier versions of the essays appearing in this volume were pre- 
sented at a conference held at the University of Colorado at Boulder. We 
are grateful for the space and funding which was provided by the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the university. In addition, we wish to ac- 
knowledge the editorial assistence provided by Jennifer Faulkner of 
Rutgers University and the prepartation of camera ready copy by Diane 
smith of Waco, Texas. 

One participant in the Boulder conference was Professor Trevor 
Saunders of Newcastle on Tyne. He had already contributed to Volume 
VIII on Theophrastus; now a second contribution of his is appearing in 
this volume on Dicaearchus. Sadly, Trevor died during the interval 
between the Boulder conference and the publication of this volume. He 
was a special person: a good scholar, a man of great integrity, always 
fun to be with and a friend of Project Theophrastus. To his memory we 
dedicate the edition of Dicaearchus and the several essays contained in 
this volume. 

WWF and ES 
September 2000 
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INTRODUCTION 





"he methodology of this collection follows that established in the 
FHS&G edition of Theophrastean material, beginning with a list of 
titles of works ascribed to Dicaearchus and continuing with texts relat- 
ins to his life, writings, thought and influence. Almost without excep- 
tion, the fundamental criterion for inclusion has been that Dicaearchus 
is named in the text. This collection also shares many things with that of 
Wehrli, but the order is significantly different in some areas, and much 
more contextual material has been included with many of the texts. 
Moreover, since we have no clear evidence that indicates that 
Dicaearchus wrote discrete works on divination, Homeric questions, or 
a collection of sayings, there are no separate sections on these matters. 

The list of titles 1 is conceived very broadly to include all passages 
that describe Dicaearchus’ writings, whether or not the description actu- 
ally constitutes a title. 2-12 deal with Dicaearchus' life and writings. 
These texts locate him within the Peripatos 5 (cp. 53 for his inclusion in 
the Academy), as a student of Aristotle 2, 4 and contemporary of 
Aristoxenus 3. He was, however, not in agreement with Aristotle on all 
things 6. He was a good teacher, cıtizen and human being 7-8. Several 
texts that mention his writings without mentioning doctrine are also in- 
cluded here 9-12. 

Those texts that deal with psychology 19-32 are arranged in such a 

i way that varying understandings of Dicaearchus’ doctrine are collected 
together. (Like other Peripatetics’, his views are said to have been at 
odds with Plato’s 13.) Those texts that portray him as an “eliminativist,” 
as denying the existence of the soul, come first 14-20, followed by 
those that see him embracing some sort of “epiphenomenalist” position 
21—29. Whether the soul is characterized as a “harmony” 274-22, 
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simply a "quality" or an "arrangement" of the body 23-24, 
Dicaearchus is said in all of the sources to have denied the substantiality 
or causative function of the soul, a point made particularly in 25-26, so 
that his position is materialist 27, like that of the Epicureans 28—29, On 
the other hand, and somewhat paradoxically, he is said to recognize a 
faculty of divination through dreams and madness 30A-31C, although 
rejecting the utility of divination 32. 

There 1s little indication beyond 1 no.5 (On Lives) that Dicaearchus 
actually wrote a discrete work on philosophical biography, but the di- 
rection of the texts that deal both with the life of a philosopher in general 
and with specific philosophers' lives encourages having a section incor- 
porating these matters 33—52. Dicaearchus is portrayed as advocating a 
life of action rather than mere contemplation 33—34, and this theme 
seems to be maintained throughout these texts, which embrace wisdom 
only when it has some practical value. Accordingly, Dicaearchus is said 
to reject impractical ideals with regard to friendship 35, and to have 
prized the Seven Wise Men not for their wisdom, but for their practical 
sense and legislative abilities 36-37. His discussion of whether the 
ancient poets and singers were wise appears to belong in this context 
39. The philosophers on whom Dicaearchus appears to have focused 
were Pythagoras 40—42, Socrates 43—45 and Plato 45-49, as well as 
Plato's students 50-51, The proverb concerning learning pottery on a 
wine-jar 44. seems as if it may be related to the description of Socrates 
43. 

The largest number of texts in the collection deal with cultural history 
53-85. Most of these stem, or appear to stem, from his Life of Greece 
53—77. In that work, Dicaearchus appears to have begun with human 
origins 53-57 before discussing ancient Egypt 58-59, Chaldaea 60— 
Sİ, and perhaps Media 62. Several texts that relate to mythical figures 
and foundation myths of Greek cities are gathered here 63-70, as is one 
relating to Italy 7*. Then come texts relating to early musical practices 
and dancing 72—74 and several relating to historical times, right up to 
Philip of Macedon 75-77. Finally, there are grouped a wide range of 
texts that are ascribed to other works that also seem to relate to cultural 
history 78-85, 

The smallest section deals with politics 86-88, although there are 
several texts that mention titles that are political 9-110, 

The texts dealing with contests and literary criticism 89-104 indicate 
Dicaearchus' further interest in music, beyond what appears in 72-74. 


The Sources 5 


Dicaearchus appears concerned in these texts with the relationship be- 
tween poetry and wisdom 89, 91, although he is also interested in issues 
of performance 93, textual variations in Homer 94, and ethical ques- 
tions in poetry 95. With regard to dramatic contests, he appears > gaye 
been interested in various aspects of the dramatic productions 99-104. 
Most of the texts relating to On Alcaeus 105—1 ii derive from a single 
source and discuss the game of cottabus 105—109. While two others 
relate to Alcaeus 110—111, they do not name the work. 

Four texts relate Dicaearchus by name to the massive amount of mate- 
rial contained in the Hypotheses or Summaries now associated with 
him, 112-—115A. They appear to consist of only the title anda short plot 
summary rather than any details of date or production, which he dealt 

ith in other texts (see 99-104). "m 
TN he final group of texts deals with geography 11 9-121. These touch 
on the measurement of mountains 118—120, the sphericity of the earth 
121—122, mapping the Mediterranean 123—125, the Nile River 126 


ua m. 


and tides 127. 


I have received the help of many people in the preparation of this 
edition. My thanks are due to Tiziano Dorandi, Bill Fortenbaugh, 
Pamela Huby, Dirk Obbink, Bob Sharples, Diane Smith, Peter Stork, 
and the Dean of the Faculty of Humanities at the University of Calgary. 
Eckart Schütrumpf organized the conference in Boulder when this 
project was only just begun and read the entire text through with a keen 
eye near its completion. To him are owed special thanks. 
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Tabula inscriptionum 


Tabula inscriptionum 

I Hepi voxyífic] Plutarchus, Adv. Colotem 14 1115A — 4 3; Cicero, Ad 
Atticum 13.32.22 118 (utrosque); Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.33.2 = 
TIC (titulum add. Lambinus) 


2 Sermo Corinthi habitus tribus libris] Cicero, Tusculanae disputa- 
tones 1.21 = 19 


3 Lesbiaci libri, tres Itbri] Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.77 — 
27 


4 Epistula ad Aristoxenum] Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.32.2 = 113 
5 Hepi Biwv] Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 3.4 = 47 (Ev xp0T10) 


6 Antiquitates] Hieronymus, Adv. Jovinianum 2.13 = 558 (in libris) 


Ta 'EAAG00cG Btoc, év BıßAioıg y'] Suda, s.v. Aixatapyog = 2; 


Stephanus Byzantius, Bthnica, s.v. XaASoio1 = 90 (Ev nparo); 
Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, s.v. Ad prov = 63 (Kara tò npácov); 
scholion in Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica 4.2724 = 58 (£v a’); 
scholion in Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica 4.276 (ms. L) = app. 5€ 
(£v B); Hypothesis in Euripidis Medeam 25-7 = $2 

b Ilept tod «fic "EAA&G0G Btov] Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 14.39 
636C = 72 (èv totic); Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 13.5 557B = 77 
(£v tpito) 

c “EAAnvixds Bios] scholion in Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica 4.272— 
4 (ms. P) = 58 (év f); Varro, De re rustica 1.2.16 = 55 (Graeca 
Vita) 

d Tlepi tig 'FAA&Soçl Zenobius 5.23 = 57 (Ev toic) 

e Avaypagn tic EAXAG60c] Codex Parisinus Graecus, Supplemen- 
tum 443 = 12 

f Descriptio Graeciae] Hieronymus, Adv. Jovinianum 2.13 — 56B 


8a İlepirigeiç Tpogwvtov kotapéosgoc] Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 


13.67 594E = 81 (év toic); cf. Lampriae tabulam librorum Plutarchi 
181, ubi eadem inscriptio invenitur 
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Titles 
List of titles 


1 Onthe Soul] Plutarch, /n Reply to Colotes 14 1 H5A= 13; Cicero, 
To Atticus 13.32.2 = 11B (“both”); Cicero, To Atticus 13.33.2 = 
11C (Lambinus added the title) 


2 Dialogue set at Corinth, 3 books] Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 
1.21 2 19 


3 Lesbian Books, 3 books] Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.77 — 27 
4 Letter to Aristoxenus] Cicero, To Atticus 13.32.2 = 118 

5 On Lives] Diogenes Laertius, Lives 3.4 = 47 (“in the first book") 
6 Antiquities] Jerome, Against Jovinian 2.13 = 563 (“in the books”) 


Ta Life of Greece, in 3 books] Suda, on pans =2; ll 
Byzantium, Place-Names, on Chaldaeans — 60 (“in Ro Duet book Y 
Stephen of Byzantium, Place-Names, on Dorium — > ( according 
to the first book"); Scholion on Apollonius of Rhodes eat 
4.2724 = 58 (“in book one”); Scholion on Apollonius of Rhodes 
Argonautica 4.276 (ms. L) = app. 59 (“in book two"); Hypothesis 

ripides' Medea = $2 

b iin of Greece] Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14.39 
636C = 72 (“in the books"); Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 
13.5 557B = 77 (“in the third book”) | 

c Greek Life] Scholion on Apollonius of Rhodes’ Argonautica 4.272— 
4 (ms. P) = 58 (“in the second book”); Varro, On Farming 1.2.16 — 
55 (Greek Life) 

d On Greece] Zenobius 5.23 = 57 (“in the books") = 

e Description of Greece] Cod. Parisinus Gr., Supplement Ms — 12 

f Description of Greece] Jerome, Against Jovinian 2.13 = 58B 


8a On the Descent into (the Cave) of Trophonius| Athenaeus, The Soph- 
ists at Dinner 13.67 594E = 81 (“in the books"); cf. the Lamprias 
Catalogue of Plutarch's works 181, where the same title is found 
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b Eig Tpooavíou xotáfootic] Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 14.48 
641E = 80 (év npóto) 

c Katé&Booic] Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.32.22 118 (librum); Cicero, 
Ad Atticum 13.332 = 1iC 

d Trophoniana narratio] Cicero, Ad Atticum 0.2.3 — 79 


9 Hepiriçev TAi@ 0votoc] Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 13.80 603A 


=83 
10 De interitu hominum, liber] Cicero, De officiis 2.16 = 78 


ila Mokırıköç cóAXoyoc, Olympiae habitus] Cicero, Ad Atticum 
13.30.2 = 10 


b ‘OAvunucds] Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 14.12 620D = 85 


12 TptnoAttixög] Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.32.2 = 1 1B; Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae 4.19 141A = 87 


13a IIoAweto Ezopruóv] Suda, s.v. Aixatapyoc = 2 
b IIeAAnvatov] Cicero, Ad Atticum 222-9 
c KopwOtov] Cicero, Ad Atticum 2.22 = 9 
d 'AOnvatov] Cicero, Ad Atticum 2.2.2 = 9 


14 IIepi Aiovuciaxév &yóvov] Scholion in Aristophanis Aves 1403 
= 99 (ev tH) 


15 Hepi uovcucóv &ydvovl Suda, s.v. oxoAióv = 89 (év 10); scholion 
in Aristophanis Nubes 1364c — 9C, ubi verbum &yóvov ab 
editoribus additum est 


16 Ilovofrnvoikóc] Scholion in Aristophanis Vespas 544b = 84 


17a "YnoüÉcsig tv Edpıridov xoi LopoKdAéovs uó8ov] Sextus 
Empiricus, Adv. mathematicos 3.3 = 11 2; cf. Hypothesis in Rhesum 


b "YnóUeois "AAktiotıdoc] Hypothesis in Euripidis Alcestem (codex 
Laurentianus) = 1154 
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b Descent into (the Cave) of Trophonius| Athenaeus, The Sophists at 
Dinner 14.48 641E = 80 (“in the first book") uu 

c Descent] Cicero, To Atticus 13.32.2 = 11B (“the book”); Cicero, 
To Atticus 13.33.22 110 | 

d Trophonian Story] Cicero, To Atticus 6.2.3 — 7€ 


9 On the Sacrifice at Ilium] Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 13.80 
603A = 83 


10 On Human Destruction, book] Cicero, On Duties 2.16 = 78 


lia Political Dialogue, (set at Olympia)] Cicero, To Atticus 13.30.2 = 
10 | | 
b Olympic (Dialogue)] Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14.12 620D 
= 85 


12 Three-City (Dialogue)] Cicero, To Atticus 15.322 = 11B; Athe- 
naeus, The Sophists at Dinner 4.19 141A = 87 


13a Constitution of the Spartans] Suda, on Dicaearchus = 2 ` 
b (Constitution) of the Pellenacans| Cicero, To Atticus XR : 
c (Constitution) of the Corinthians] Cicero, To Atticus 222 = 
d (Constitution) of the Athenians] Cicero, To Atticus 2.2.2 =$ 


14 On Dionysiac Contests] Scholion on Aristophanes’ Birds 1403 = 
99 (“in the”) 


15 On Musical Contests] Suda, on skolion = 88 (“in the"); om 
on Aristophanes’ Clouds 1364c = 90, where the word ‘Contests 
has been added by the editors 


16 Panathenaic (Dialogue)] Scholion on Aristophanes’ Clouds 544b 
= GE 


17a Summaries of the Plots of Euripides and Sophocles] Sextus 
Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians 3.3 = 112; cf. Hypothesis 


to Rhesus = 114 mE | 
b Hypothesis to Alcestis] Hypothesis to Euripides’ Alcestis (Lauren- 


tian codex) = 115A 





ee el a "mt Bi nn — - EDEN : p E = = B B B M MM = 
p 4 
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10  Dicaearchus of Messana The Sources 11 
18 epi 'AAxotov] Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 11.4 461A = 4 05; 18 On Alcaeus] Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 11.4 461A — 105; 
Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 15.5 667B = 107; Athenaeus, Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 15.5 667B — 107; Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae 15.7 668E = 108 (£v 7) The Sophists at Dinner 15.7 668E = 108 (“in the”) 
19 Ilepioöog yis] Ioannes Lydus, De mensibus 4.107 = 126 19 Circuit of the Earth] John of Lydia, On Months 4.107 = 128 
20 Tabulae] Cicero, Ad Atticum 6.2.3 = 79 20 Accounts] Cicero, To Atticus 623-279 
21 Katapetpicerc tàv év Ilekonovviiooöp@v] Suda, s.v. Aixaiapyoc 21 Measurements of the Mountains of the Peloponnesus] Suda, on 





Dicaearchus = 2 

















Vita et Scripta Life and Writings 
2 Suda, s.v. Aicaiapyoc (no. 1062, LG t.1 pars 2 p.93.30—94.4 Adler) 2 Suda, on Dicaearchus (no. 1062, LG v.1 part 2 p.93.30-94.4 Adler) 
Devdiov, XweAwtnc, &x nóAeoc Meoofvng, ‘AptototeAove (Son of) Pheidias, a Sicilian from the city of Messana, a student 
AKOVOTHS, PLAdGogos Kal pop KOİ yempét png. Kotauerpfioeis of Aristotle, philosopher, rhetorician and geometrician. Measure- 
tov ev IeAonovvnoe öpüv, 'EAAG&öoç Biov £v Bıßkiorg y’. obtoc ments of the Mountains in the Peloponnesus, Life of Greece in 3 
£ypowe thv noAitetav Laaptictov: Koi vópog tén év Aoke- books. He wrote the Constitution of the Spartans, and a law was 


un 


Ocij.ovt Kad’ Exactov Eros &voywóoxeoDon tov Aóyov ELGTOTÜV : established in Lacedaemon each year to read the text to the council 


Eoópov &pyeiov, Todg SE thy ntv Exovrac HAuktav d&kpo- of ephors, and the young were also to listen. And this was in force 
Goat, Kal toto EkpdTEL péypt TOAAOD. for a long time. 


| ZweAwbwg: LuceAerdtng AFV — Meootvne: Meonvng VM o 7 &kpdren; 
expatnoe M cp. V 


3 Suda,s.v. ‘Apiotocevoc (no. 3927, LG t.1 pars 1 p.357.12-14 Adler) ^ Suda, on Aristoxenus (no. 3927, LG v.1 part 1 p.357.12-14 Adler) 

yEyove öt Eri Tüv 'AAcB&vOpov Kal Tüv peténerto. XpÖYOV, (Aristoxenus) lived at the time of Alexander and those follow- 

wg eivai and TİÇ pta ÖAvunıdöog. obyypovoc Ata pyo tO ing him, so that he was from the 111th Olympiad.’ A contempo- 
Meconvig. rary to Dicaearchus the Messanian. 


! Le., c. 332 B.C. 


é Anonymus, Vita Aristotelis Latina 46-7 (AABT p-157.13—17 4 Anonymous, Latin Life of Aristotle 46-7 (AABT p.157.13-17 
Düring) Düring) 


47 et mortuus est in Calchide ... dimisit autem filium Nicomachum 47 And (Aristotle) died in Chalcis... He also! left behind a son 
et filiam Pithaida, proprios autem discipulos Theofrastum, Phaniam, Nicomachus and daughter Pithais, as well as his personal students 
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Eudimium, Clitum, Aristoxenum et Dicearchum. 


1—3 Anonymus, Vita Aristotelis Marciana 196 (p.6.32 et 77.30-2 Gigon) 2 
Theophrastus, 10 no.2 FHS&G  Phanias, fr. 6 Wehrli 3 Aristoxenus, fr. 65 


Wehrli 


2 et filiam Pithaida: et alteram (filiam nonnulli) phytiandam c 
nomina turbata in multis mss. 


Cicero, De finibus 4.79 (BT p.155.7-14 Schiche) 


quam illorum tristitiam atque asperitatem fugiens Panaetius nec 
acerbitatem sententiarum nec disserendi spinas probavit fuitque in 
altero genere mitior, in altero illustrior semperque habuit in ore 
Platonem, Aristotelem, Xenocratem, Theophrastum, Dicaearchum, 


ut ipsius scripta declarant. quos quidem tibi studiose et diligenter s 


tractandos magnopere censeo. 


I Panaetius, fr. 55 van Straaten, fr. 79 Alesse 4 Theophrastus, 56 FHS&G 


Themistius, 23 Sophistes 285C (BT t.2 p.79.8—-12 Schenkel et al.) 


Knpıooö@povg de cat EdPovribac kol Tipatovs (kol) 
Ato poo Koi OTPATOV OÀov TÜV éxiÜeuévov ’ApiototéAEL 10 
Lroyeip tn nor’ Gv warakkkayıı ebretde, dv Kol Aóyot 
ECLKVOUVTAL eig TOVSE TOV ypóvov, ÖLGTNPOÜVTEÇ thv anexderav 
Koi QiAoveuctov; 


İ kat Re 2 Aixardpyoug] Anuoxydpetç Luzac 


Cicero, Epistulae ad Atticum 8.4.1 (BT t.1 p.294.14—16 Shackleton 
Bailey) 


Dicaearchum mehercule aut Aristoxenum diceres arcessi, 


non unum hominem omnium loquacissimum et minime aptum 





i 2-3 discipulorum 
3 Dicearchum: dircatum e? : dircum P^ alii alia 


hs 
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Theophrastus, Phanias, Eudimius, Clitus, Aristoxenus and 
Dicaearchus. 


! Besides his wil and writings. 


Cicero, On Ends 4.79 (BT p.155.7-14 Schiche) 


Avoiding their (sc. the Stoics’) austerity and roughness, Panaetius 
approved of neither the severity of their opinions nor the thorns of 
their disputation, and in the former he was milder and in the latter 
more lucid, and always had Plato, Aristotle, Xenocrates, 
Theophrastus and Dicaearchus on his lips, as his own writings show. 
And these men especially I strongly recommend you to study at- 
tentively and diligently. 


Themistius, 23 Sophist 285C (BT v.2 p.79.8—12 Schenkel et al.) 


I might easily recount men like Cephisodorus! and Euboulides? 
and Timaeus? and Dicaearchus* and a whole army of those who 
have attacked Aristotle the Stagirite. Their words survive into this 
time, maintaining their odium and love of strife. 


! Cephisodorus, a student of Isocrates, defended his teacher against Aristotle's 
attacks (DH, De fsoc. 18); he criticized Aristotle on other grounds also (Athen. 
Deipn. 2.56 60D). 

? Euboulides of Miletus' attacks on Aristotle are recorded by Athenaeus, 
Deipn. 7.50 354C. 

* The hostility of the historian Timaeus toward Aristotle is criticized by 
Polybius, Histories 12.11. 

^ Some have thought that Themistius confused Dicaearchus with Demachares. 
See Huby, p. 312 n.2, in this volume. 


Cicero, Leiters to Atticus 8.4.1 (BT v.i p.294.14—16 Shackleton 
Bailey) 


By Hercules, you would say that I was summoning Dicaearchus 
or Aristoxenus, not the one man (Dionysius)! most garrulous of all 
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ad docendum. 





2 non unum hominem Purser : novi unum hominem s: non unum KORK: non unum 
hominum bm 

















8 Cicero, Ad Atticum 2.12.4 (BT t.1 p.69.6-12 Shackleton Bailey) 








Dicaearchum recte amas. luculentus homo est et civis haud pauio 
melior quam isti nostri &óvkoíopyot. 
QAócoqQoc TOV noAırıröv Titov donüleran. 





X # t 
. kal Kikepov O 





























e 


Cicero, Ad Atticum 2.2.2 (BT t.1 p.53.21—54.5 Shackleton Bailey) 








HeAAnvolov in manibus tenebam et hercule magnum acervum 
Dicaearchi mihi ante pedes exstruxeram. o magnum hominem, et 
unde multo plura didiceris quam de Procilio. KopivÜtov et 
'A0nvaiov puto me Romae habere. mihi crede (sed ego te hoc 
doceo?) mirabilis vir est. 'Hpwöng, si homo esset, eum potius legeret 
quam unam litteram scriberet. 






































4 crede (Lambinus) (sed scilicet olim) Shackleton Bailey scripsit: credes (hr&des 
M, heredes M) lege OZ te om. A hoc HNRbds: haec GMm 























10 Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.30.2 (BT t.2 p.545.15--16 Shackleton Bailey) 








volo aliquem Olympiae aut ubivis habitum noAırıköv GDAAoyov 
more Dicaearchi familiaris tui. 














] Olympiae aut ubivis habitum Schmidt: Olympia aut ubi visum codd. : habitum 
om. Shackleton Bailey 








it Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.31.2 (BT t.2 p.546.9-11 Shackleton Bailey) 








Dicaearchi quos scribis libros sane velim mi mittas, addas etiam 
Karaßacenc. 











LA 


Ü 
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and least able to teach. 


1 M. Pomponius Dionysius was an ungrateful former teacher of Cicero's son. 
See also 79 n.2. 


Cicero, To Atticus 2.12.4 (BT v.1 p.69.6-12 Shackleton Bailey) 
You are right to like Dicaearchus. He 1s a splendid human being 

and a citizen by no means a little better than those adikaiarchoi 

(unjust rulers) of ours.! ... And Cicero the philosopher salutes the 


statesman Titus. 


! Cicero is referring to the Triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey and Crassus, whose 
grip on power had shut Cicero out of active political life. 


Cicero, 7o Atticus 2.2.2 (BT v.1 p.53.21-54.5 Shackleton Bailey) 


I was holding in my hands (the constitution) of Pellene and I 
had piled up an ungodly large heap (of books) of Dicaearchus be- 
fore my feet. What a great man! You would learn much more from 
that source than from Procilius.! I think I have (his constitutions) 
of Corinth and Athens at Rome. Believe me, (but am I teaching 
you this?) the man is a marvel. Herodes, if he were à (sensible) 
human being, would rather read him than write a single letter. 


! From Varro (LL 148.154) and Pliny (WH 8.4) we learn that Procilius wrote 


on Roman topography and antiquities. | 
? Herodes was a mentor of M. Cicero. Apparently he wanted to write about 


Cicero's consulship. 


iü Cicero, To Atticus 13.30.2 (BT v.2 p.545.15-16 Shackleton Bailey) 


I want to write a sort of political dialogue, set at Olympia or 
wherever you like, in the manner of your intimate Dicaearchus. 


114 Cicero, To Atticus 13.31.2 (BT v.2 p.546.9-11 Shackleton Bailey) 


Please send me the books of Dicaearchus, about which you wrote, 
and add the Descent. 
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T ; 2 p.547.16-19 Shackleton Bailey) 
11B Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.32.2 (BT t.2 p.547.16-19 Shackleton Bailey) — | 118 Cicero, To Atticus 15.32.2 (BT v.2 p y 


- , , ^ i i to send Dicaearchus’ two books On the Soul 
Dicaearchi ITepi wuxfig utrosque velim mittas et Karaß&oewc. o T m not finding the Three-City! (Dialogue) and his 
TpınoAttiköv non invenio et epistulam eius, quam ad Aristoxenum and Descent. 1am 


i i I would like these three books 
isit. tri i i i letter, which he sent to Aristoxenus. e thi 
a eos libros maxime nunc vellem, apti essent ad id quod | B, now (since) they touch on hat Lamconsidénms: 


1 Or; Dialogue on Three Constitutions, cf. G.J.D. Aalders H. Wzn, Die Theorie 


2 cf. Joseph., Contra Apionem 1.220 = 70,I Wehrli ler vemischten Verfassung im Altertum, Amsterdam 1968, 73 n.5. 


2 et epistolam Victorius: te epistola PA 


E 140 Cicero, To Atticus 13.33.2 (BT v.2 p.549.14-15 Shackleton Bailey) 
11C Cicero, Ad Atticum 13.33.2 (BT t.2 p.549.14—15 Shackleton Bailey) pw 


T have received Dicaearchus’ book (On the Soul) and am ex- 


Dicaearchi librum accepi et Koraßacewg exspecto. pecting the Descent. 


I ITepi vroxfic posuit Lambinus post librum 


(^ bar t 443 (GGM v.1 p.243a19 Müller) 
32 Codex Parisinus Graecus, Suppl. 443 (GGM t.1 p.243a19 Müller) 12 Pans Codex, Greek supplemen ( p 
Arcarapyov “Avarypagh Tiç EAAGG0c. Dicaearchus' Description of Greece.’ 
1 The work has been shown to be by a Dionysius, son of Kalliphon. See the 
paper by Keyser in this volume. 
De Anima Psychology 
i 3 Plu 1115A (BT v.6.2 p.189.7—19 
13 Plutarchus, Adversus Colotem 14 1115A (BT t.6.2 p.189.7-19 13 is ARE ii E M Colotes 14 ( p 
Pohlenz et Westman) "ohlenz and Westman 


And first let us consider the carefulness and wide learning of 
thie philosopher (Colotes), when he says that these doctrines of Plato 
were followed by Aristotle and Xenocrates and Theophrastus and 


Koi 7PÖTÖV ye tiv énuiéAevxv Kat roAvudPerav tod grào- 
0090v oreyauedo, Agyovtog Sti 100101ç 101ç Soyuaar tod 
TAdtovos ErnnkoAovdhkaoıv ’AptototéAne xoi Zevox imc i l neu 
Koi Oedppactos Kai návtec oi Hepınarmrıkot. no yàp By tfc ali the Peripatetics. In what — Monum —— a - 
GOUTHtOD tò BiBA tov Eypapes, İva tadta ovvteic tà eyKAH OTH s »00k, so that when y UNDUE LOZ oe Pod i ce 
UÜ toig EKEİVOV GUVTĞYLOCIV Evröyns und’ dvaAdßng eic yei- pone across their compositions or take in e — ded 
pas “AprototéAovg tà Hepi odpavod xoi tà Ilepi wuxiic, Ee caven and Ör the SOUL ant ipd e ii die e. 
Oeoppaotov dé tà İlpöç 1006 @voırodc, "Hpaxkeidov 82 tov Philosophers, Heraclides Zoroaster, ia the eme ^ : -— 
Zopo&orpnv, tò IIepi tv v “ArSov, tò Tlepi tOv pvorxide Oifficulties in Natural Philosophy, and Y ee el u ai. 
Anopovu£vov, ÂlkaL&pyov è Tü ITepi voxfic; £v oic 7pdç tà 10 In these works they are continually at variance with Plato and w i 
KVPLOTATA KAİ LÉYIOTO TÖV EVGLKÖV DnNEVAVT tovuevor TÖ gung (with him) in relation to the greatest and most important ma 
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Mitovi Koi uayóuevoi diaterodot. 
1-12 Theophrastus, 245 FHS&G 4-12 Heraclides, fr. 68, 71 Wehrli 


8 "HpaxAeidou Reiske: tipxAetzou FB 


Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.24 (BT p.229.24—5 Pohlenz) 


quid de Dicaearcho dicam, qui nihil omnino animum dicat esse? 


Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.41 (BT p.238.8-17 Pohlenz) 


Dicaearchum vero cum Aristoxeno aequali et condiscipulo suo, 
doctos sane homines, omittamus, quorum alter ne condoluisse 
quidem umquam videtur, qui animum se habere non sentiat, alter 
ita delectatur suis cantibus, ut eos etiam ad haec transferre conetur. 


&ppuovtov autem ex intervallis sonorum nosse possumus, quorum 4 


varia compositio etiam harmonias efficit pluris, membrorum vero 
situs et figura corporis vacans animo quam possit harmoniam 
efficere non video. 


3 animum] animam Wehrli 


Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.51 (BT p.243.11-13 Pohlenz) 


Dicaearchus quidem et Aristoxenus, quia difficilis erat animi 
quid aut qualis esset intellegentia, nullum omnino animum esse 
dixerunt. 


1 Dicaearchus : dice archus X 


Cicero, Academici libri 2.124 (BT p.89.19-21 Plasberg) 


ténemusne, quid sit animus? ubi sit? denique sitne an, ut Dicaear- 
cho visum est, ne sit quidem ullus? 


l an Lambinus: aut AB 1-2 Dicaearcho A’NB?: dicet archo B’: dicect A’ 
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were in natural philosophy. 


Cuero, Tusculan Disputations 1.24 (BT p.229.24—5 Pohlenz) 


14 


What shell I say about Dicaearchus, who says that the mind is 
nothing at all? 


Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.41 (BT p.238.8-17 Pohlenz) 


But let's ignore Dicaearchus, with his contemporary and fellow- 
dent Aristoxenus, even though they were learned men. The one 
^ppears never to have felt grief, since he was not aware he had a 
Ri : ii; the other is so pleased by his own songs that he tries to apply 
them even to (philosophy). Certainly we can recognize the 
hannonia resulting from the intervals of tones: their varyin g arrange- 
ment creates a greater number of musical modes. But I do not see 
what harmony the positioning of the limbs and the shape of the body, 


void of soul,! can create. 


! Cicero here uses the masculine form, animus, which is translated "mind" 
elsewhere. See the paper of Sharples, p. 148 n.22, in this volume. 


16 Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.51 (BT p.243.11—13 Pohlenz) 


indeed, since it was difficult to comprehend what the mind was 
or what sort of thing it was, Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus said that 
ihere was no mind at all. 


I7 Cicero, Academics 2.124 (BT p.89.19-21 Plasberg) 


Do we grasp what the mind is? Where it is? Finally, does it 
exist or is it really not anything, as it appeared to Dicaearchus? 
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18 S iri i 
| PII Pyrrhoniae hypotyposes 2.31 (BT t.1 p.71.28. 18 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 2.31 (BT v.1 p.71.28- 
-4 Mutschmann et Mau) 72.2 Mutschmann and Mau) 


Oti ÖR 6 ‘ oe v n -— , — 
voy > m em ccn, ófjAov évtedlev: cá Ren) That it (the soul) is non-apprehensible is clear from the follow- 
u s taa Madi e ROÀÀTVv Kat &vhvvTOV Lyn ing: of those who have taken up discussion concerning the soul— 
MSS "ips ds N P nn uu Woxüv Epacav, ws oi TEPL TON so that we may avoid the long and endless battle—some said that 

NVLOV Awatopyov, ot OE eivor, ot ÖZ énéoyov. there is no soul, like those associated with the Messanian 
1 évted ] , Dicaearchus, others (have said) that there is (a soul), and others 
Evteddev om. EAB 4 Mesonviov: ueofjviov G: messanensem T have withheld (ju pipi 


19 Cicero, T i i 
usculanae disputationes 1.21 (BT p.228.2-15 Pohlenz) 19 Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.21 (BT p.228.2-15 Pohlenz) 


Dicaearchus autem in eo se TE 
rmone, quem C i TN. : es . 
libris exponit, doctorum hominum di > a habitum tribus However, in the first book of the dialogue, which 1s set in Corinth 
loquentes facit; duobus an m Phthi iM in three books, Dicaearchus has many of the learned men who are 
quem ait a Deucalione ortum Pen a : Dem SECUN in debate speak. In the (other) two (books) he introduces a certain 
animum et hoc esse donen on er E m ia Pherecrates, an old man from Phthia who, he says, was descended 
animantes appellari, neque in homine inesse An pde el from Deucalion. (Pherecrates) argues that the animus (mind) is 
nec in bestia, vimque omnem eam qua elm "e anm nothing at all, that the term is entirely empty and that it is pointless 
mus, in omnibus corporibus PN as ace d Mn sentia to use the terms animalia (animate creatures) and animantes 
separabilem a corpore esse, quippe I ae (ensouled creatures). There is neither in man, an animus (mind) or 
nisi corpus unum et simplex pP Mee RE li qUe a anima (soul), nor in a beast. All the force by which we do or feel any- 
vigeat et sentiat. Ui temperatione naturae q thing is spread equally in all living bodies. It is inseparable from the 
body, for it is nothing (by itself) nor is there anything except a body, 
| Dicaearchu : dice archus KRV: dicaearcls G^ 45 none single and plain, so configured that it has strength and feeling by 
DT p" means of a natural blending. 


2€ Atticus the Platonist, fr. 7.9-10 (CB p.63.16-20 des Places) = 
Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospels 15.9.10 


Atticus Platonicus, fr. 7.9-10 (CB p.63.16-20 des Places) 3 
Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 15.9.10 


For it is not the soul, says (Aristotle), but the man that actualizes 

each of these (mental processes), and the soul is in this way un- 

10 moved. Dicaearchus followed accordingly, and since he was com- 

petent at observing what was entailed (sc. in Aristotle's view), he 
rejected the entire existence of the soul. 


, 99 yàp À voxti, qnotv, GAN’ 6 &vOpands £otw 6 tovtov 
EKOCTOV Evepy@v, N yoxi à &ktvntos ota. TOLYOPOÜV ERÖLEVOE 
Atkartorpxos, Kai T’ &kóAovÜov ikavòc öv Jewpeiv, dvýpnke tt V 
OAnv onóctooc tic vyfic. E j 


l Aristoteles, De ani s 
le anima 1.4 408b13-15 3-4 cf. Plutarchus, De lib. et aegr 3 


1 qnotv ID: Qaotv OVN J vr T 
? GKIVNTOS OUTOC. TOVYO.DOOV codd: &ki 
TOUT YO p exopevoc Stephanus m ae 
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215 Nemesius, De natura hominis 2 (BT p.17.1—10 Morani) 


OGoAfic uv yàp tp@tog thy yoxhv Epnoev deikivntov xoi 
avtoxivytov, IToQovyópo 62 &piOuóv &ovtóv kivodvte, MAdrovy 
dé o9 otav vontiy EĞ &avtiis KIVNTİV Kates c&piopov évopuóvtov, 
ApiototéAng 68 évteÀÉyeiav npótnv GOLATOS QUO1KOD, 
öpyavırod, Suvaueı Conv &xovrog, Aicaiapyoc SE O& ppovtov TOV 
TECOGPOV FTOIXELWV &vtl TOD xp&civ KOİ ovpoovíav TOV 
OTOLZELOV. OD yàp THY EK TOV oÜÓyyov ovvitagévnv, GAAĞ thv 
£v TH opat Ógzpuàv Kai yuxpáv xol dypdv Kal Enpöv 
évapuóviov kp&ow KOİ ovpgaviay BobAeron Aéyew. SRAov 58 


Ott KOİ tovtov oi Lev GAAOL thv woxhv odolav eivor ÀÉyovO1V. Ji 


“ApLGTOTEANŞ 68 Kal Aicatapyos vooo. 


1-6 [Plutarchus], De placitis philosophorum 4.2.5 898B-C (BT 15.2.1 p. H5.IH-— 
20 Mau) et Stobaeus, Anthologium 1.49. la (t.1 p.318.19-320.3 Wachsmuth), quibus 
locis nomen Dicaearchi in codd. legitur; Theodoretus, Graecarum affectionum 
curatio 5.18 (BT p.126.22—127.4 Raedner) ubi tamen nomen Clearchi legitur 1 
Thales, FVS 11A22a 2 Platon, cf. Timaeus 43a 3 Aristoteles, De anima 
2.1 412427 3 Hermias, Irrisio gentilium philosophorum 2 (DG p.651.13 
Diels), quo loco nomen Dicaearchi pro nomine Deinarchi inseruit Diels 


Setli Aikatapyog Matthaei: Actvapyoc codd. et Morani 6-7 &VTL Tod — 
otouetov BDP Alf.arm.: om. KF 9 xp&ctv] téč K 


21B Nemesius, De natura hominis 2 (BT p.22.19-22 Morani) 


ETELÖN dé xoi Arkalapxog &puoviav Gpícoo thy Vuyrnv Kol 
Zyias &vtiAéyov và Loxpeter thv woyilv &puoviav EQUOKEV 
eivoa, Aéyov £oucévon thy HEV woxty àpuovig tò 68 Güya Adpa, 
ÉExÜet£ov thc Adceis tovtov tas èv tô Batdavı TiAdtwvoc 
KEYLEVOC. 


4 Platon, Phaedo 91E et 93A 


l Awatorpxoc: Astvapxos codd. et Morani 


Meletius, De natura hominis, De anima (Anecdota Graeca Oxon. 
t.3 p.145.3-11 Cramer) | 


Aixaiapyoc SE &ppoviay dpicato thy yuyhv eivai ko AO pav 
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514 Nemesius, On Human Nature 2 (BT p.17.1-10 Morani) 
EIA INGU 3 


Girst, Thales said the soul was ever moving and self-moving: 
Pythagoras (said it was) number moving itself; Plato (said that it 
wis) mental substance moved of itself in harmony according to 
auinber: Aristotle (said that it was the) first actuality of a natural, 
an anic body, having life potentially. Dicaearchus' (said that it n 
a harmony of the four elements, meaning by this the mixture and 
^ncord of the elements. For he does not mean the (harmony) cre- 
ved from sounds, but rather the harmonious mixture and concord 
in the body of hot, cold, wet and dry (constituents). It is clear that 
‘he others say that the soul js a substance, but Aristotle and 
Disaearchus (say that it is) non-substantial. 


! In both instances where the name “Dicaearchus” appears in this text, n 

‘auscripts actually say "Deinarchus." Theodoretus, who provides a paralle 

sud ives the name as “Clearchus,” while [Plutarch] and Stobaeus give 
" LINRE See the paper of Sharples, p.145-6 n.10, in this volume. 


21B Nemesius, On Human Nature 2 (BT p.22.19-22 Morani) 


Since Dicaearchus! defined the soul as a harmony and Simmias, 
when contradicting Socrates, asserted that the soul was a harmony, 
saying that the soul was like a harmony and the body like a lyre, it 
is necessary to set out (Socrates’) solutions, which are in Plato's 
] 'haedo. 


! As in 21À, the manuscripts of this text actually say "Deinarchus." 


Nleletius, On Human Nature, On the Soul (Anecdota Graeca Oxon. 
v.3 p.145.3—11 Cramer) 


Dicaearchus defined the soul as a harmony and the body as a 
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TÒ opa GAN’ f| å&puovia émdéyeta tò WAAAOV Kal fyctov, t 
Xo ÀGo901 Kai Eriteiveodan: yoy SE woyfi od« fov uGAAov 
Kal fjttov * GAA’ o$6 adth Exvtiig: ook Apır &puovia f Voy. 


ETLİ) yox pety xol kaklav éxidéyetar Kal &ppovio | 


eo oppoottov KOL évapuootiav obk éniðéyetor, DÜK pouf yum 
&ppovio: čti f| woxh TO émSéxec0ou tà Evavıia rape uépoc, 
otoía £oti xoi DROKEİLEVOY * N ó& &ppovia notórnc, Kal £v 
broKellev@: obk &po &ppovía fj wort. 

l Arkaiapxog: Acívopxog codd. et Cramer 5 &puovío: &ppoviov Cramer 


Iamblichus, De anima ap. Stobaeum, Anthologium 1.49.32 (t.1 
p.366.25—367.9 Wachsmuth) 


twég HEV TÜV "ApiovoteAuv aibépiov cáp thy worthy 
tiVevtar: Etepor dé teAsrörnto adthv ipo piCovtar Kat’ obotav 
tod Yetov couaros, Tv &veceAéyevxv Kael "AptototéAns, Gorep 
On £v Evioig Oeógpaotoc, T] tò Knoyevvanevov Ind TOV Üeiotépov 


yevOv Aav, Gonep &v «i vewteptoetev Ev orig emivolouc- Ñ tò > 


OVYKEKPAPLEVOV totc cuac, orep ot Itoro Aéyovow Ñ tò 
tH PVGEL GYULEHLYUEVOV fj tò TOD oópatoc Sv ÖGTEp TÒ 
Eyvx&oden, adti OT] wh xorpóv th yoxi ònocodv onápyew, oto 
On Aéyevou xepi yoye napa Arkarcpy@ tà Mesonvio. 


3 Theophrastus, 269 FHS&G 6-8 Plutarchus, De lib. et aegr. 5 54, 12-13 


3 EVTEAEyelLov Heeren: évdehéyerav FP 8 Eyuxaocdaı Wachsmuth: 
enyvyao8o1 FP öh Wachsmuth: 8& FP ónQcoQv proposuit Wachsmuth : 
worep FP bn&pyew Wachsmuth: onápyov FP 


Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos 7.348-9 (t.2 p.80.6—12 
Mutschmann) 


ExpTV kai thv Oukvotav, einep Owxkpituc BOTU tod GANVodc 
Kal 100 webOovc, TOAAM npdtepov tÅ Eavtiic EÜGEL ovvent- 
BaAkeıw dv’ tjv, obota «fj EĞ fis doru, tonw t èv à n£quke, toic 
GAdorg Grow. od névv ÖL ye tà xot ovvop&v Sbvataa, 
eiye oi HEV unõév paot eivor GÜTİV TAPA tò xc čyov opo, 
ko &xep 6 Atkatapyos, ol 58 eivon pév ebay, obi Ev tÔ abt 
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lure. But harmony allows the more and less by slackening and tight- 
ning: and soul is not more and less than soul; but it is also not 
; i or less) than itself, so soul is not a harmony. Moreover, soul 
allows excellence and badness, and harmony does not allow har- 
imoniousness and non-harmoniousness, SO soul is not a non) 
Kioreover, by allowing opposites in turn soul is a substance and 
subject. But harmony is a quality and (it is) in a subject; so soul is 
nol a harmony. 


53 Inmblichus, On the Soul, in Stobaeus, Anthology 1.49.32 (v.l 


p.366.25—367.9 Wachsmuth) 


Some of the Aristotelians suppose that the soul is a body made 
uf ether; others define it as perfection in accordance with ihe sub- 
" ;nce of the divine body, which Aristotle calls ‘actuality’ —so, in 
some places, Theophrastus—or the product of ail the more divine 
kinds, as if modernising their notions; or (they say that it) is what is 
mixed with bodies, just as the Stoics say, or (that itis) what is blended 
^w nature, or (that it is) the (quality) of the body like “having been 
ensouled', it not actually being possible for the soul itself to exist 
in any way at all, which are the sorts of things said about the soul 
by Dicaearchus the Messanian. 


24 Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors 1.348-9 (v.2 p.80.6-12 
lviutschmann) 


If it is capable of distinguishing truth and falsity, the mind must 
much earlier be aware of its own nature by which [it exists], the 
substance out of which it exists, the place where it naturally exists 

*4» and all the rest. But it cannot comprehend such things at all, if 
indeed some, such as Dicaearchus, say that there is no mind be- 
vond body in a certain state, while others agree that it exists, but 
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Dicaearchus of Messana 


ÖE TÖTM TEpleyeoBat. 
5 cf. Plutarchus, De lib. et deer 5 54.15 


1 Staxptich: Gurkpirucóv c 2-3 pboet cvvemiéAXew-o codd. : pboeı 
£m éAXew, covemBáAAew SE «f oboío, £C Aç don, tQ tóro év © Kayser 3 
öU üv ovata Gen. : àvovovota NEL: 8v dv odoias — 4t&om.c 5 eivai 
pacw N 6£ÀeGav NLE: Eheyov c 7 tomm ç: tovto NLE 


Tertullianus, De anima 15.1—3 (CC Series latina, pars 2 p.801.4—17 
Waszink) 


in primis an sit aliqui summus in anima gradus vitalis et 
sapientalis, quod ftyeuovucóv appellant, id est principale, quia si 
negetur, totus animae status periclitatur. denique qui negant 
principale, ipsam prius animam nihil censuerunt. Messenius aliqui 
Dicaearchus, ex medicis autem Andreas et Asclepiades, ita 
abstulerunt principale, dum in animo ipso volunt esse sensus, quo- 
rum vindicatur principale ... sed plures et philosophi adversus 
Dicaearchum, Plato, Strato, Epicurus, Democritus, Empedocles, 
Socrates, Aristoteles et medici ... 


7-8 adversus Dicaearchum] adverdi cae arcum A 9 Socrates] Xenocrates 
Diels 


Simplicius, In Aristotelis Categorias 8b25 (CAG t.8 p.216.12-15 
Kalbfleisch) 


ol &nó ths ’Eperpiag &vipovv tàq LOLOTHTAG AÇ ObSaLLHC 
Exovoas t1 Kotvóv oborddec, Ev 68 tote Kad’ Exacta xoi 
o'vÜÉtoic dnapxoboag. Kai Aucatapyoc 88 and Tiç AOS aitiaç 
tÒ Ev Gov ooveydper civan, thy SE aittav adrod woynv viper. 


3 6& om. A 


Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.77 (BT p.256.23—7 Pohlenz) 


acerrime autem deliciae meae Dicaearchus contra hanc immor- 
talitatem disseruit. is enim tres libros scripsit, qui Lesbiaci vocantur 
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1 1 l 
aci that it 1s contained in the same place. 


That is, some say that it exists outside the body while others say it exists 
iroughout the entire body. 


Tertullian, On the Soul 15.1—3 (CC Latin Series, part 2 p.801.4—17 


Waszink) 


Tn particular, (there is the question) whether there is some high- 
^i level in the soul pertaining to life and wisdom, which they call 
"hegemonic," i.e., ruling, since if it be denied, the whole status of 
ihe soul is in jeopardy. In short, those who deny that there isa 
ruling part (of the soul) have first determined that the soul itself is 
nothing. A certain Messanian, Dicaearchus, and of the physicians 
Andreas and Asclepiades, rejected the ruling part in this way, while 
they want the senses, whose ruling part it is claimed to be, to be m 


. the mind itself ... But most, including the philosophers, are against 


licaearchus: Plato, Strato, Epicurus, Democritus, Empedocles, 
“crates, Aristotle, and of the physicians ... 


26 Simplicius, Commentary on Aristotle's Categories 8b25 (CAG v.8 
n.216.12-15 Kalbfleisch) 


The Eretrians! rejected the qualities on the grounds that they 
have nothing substantial in common at all, but exist 1n things that 
ire particulars and compounds. For the same reason Dicaearchus 
agreed that the "living creature" exists, but rejected its cause, soul. 


! Founded by Menedemus (D.L. 2.125-44), the Eretrians represented a con- 
ünuation of the school of Elis. 


Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.77 (BT p.256.23-7 Pohlenz) 


But my favourite, Dicaearchus, has written most incisively 
against this immortality (of the mind). For he wrote three books, 











Dicaearchus of iviessana 


quod Mytilenis sermo habetur, in quibus volt efficere animos esse 
mortales. 


[Galenus], De historia philosophica 24 (DG p-613.14-16 Diels) 


Övnehv pév woyiv 6 Eníkovpoc xoi Aucatapyoc anencav, 
davarov 68 Mdrav xol oi Strooi. 


I Âlkelepyoç Camerarius: Alapxog AB: Diocles N (versio Latina) 


> Lactantius, Institutiones divinae 7.13.7 (CSEL t.19 pars 1 sec.2 
p.627.1—9 Brandt) 


falsa est ergo Democriti et Epicuri et Dicaearchi de animae disol. 
utione sententia. qui profecto non auderent de interitu animarum 
mago aliquo praesente disserere, qui sciret certis carminibus cieri ab 
inferis animas et adesse et praebere se humanis oculis videndas et 


loqui et futura praedicere, et si auderent, re ipsa et documentis prae- ; 


sentibus vincerentur. sed quia non pervidebant animae rationem, 
quae tam subtilis est, ut oculos humanae mentis effugiat, interire 


dixerunt. 
1—2 Zeno Veronensis, Tractatus | .2.4 (CCSL 1.22 p. 15.279 Löfstedt) 


6 rationem: ratione H 


* [Galenus], De historia philosophica 105 (DG p.639.27-9 Diels) 


AptotozéAnc Kat Aucatapyoc TOÜÇ Oveípovc eio&yovo, 
GO varcov HEV thy yurhv ob voyiğovreç, 8etov 6€ Tıvoç METEYEM. 


1 Awatapxoc Diels: Alapyoç codd. 2 vouíGovzec : voyilovrat B 


30B [Plutarchus], De placitis philosophorum 5.1 904E (BT t.5.2.1 


p.134.1-3 Mau) 


ApiototéAng KOİ Alkolapyoç TÒ kur’ évOovciacpov uóvov 
ROPELGAYOVOL Kal Todc Ööveipovg, GOdvatov uiv eivat oo 
vonilovres thy yoyhv, Delon 8£ twoc pezéyew otv. 


l Aristoteles, cf. Parva naturalia 2 De divinatione in somno 2 463b 14-16 
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chi are called ‘Lesbian’ because the dialogue is set at Mytilene, 
ar et a 

/ m hich he wishes to show that minds are mortal. 

LL KV d 


e<endo-Galen, History of Philosophy 24 (DG p.613.14-16 Diels) 


5icurus and Dicaearchus! thought that the soul was mortal, but 
Pl d and the Stoics (thought it was) immortal. 


i The name “Dicaearchus” has been restored from “Diarchos. 


| uctantius, Divine Institutes 7.13.7 (CSEL v.19 part 1 sec.2 p.627.1— 
3 Brandt) 


Therefore the view of Democritus and Epicurus and NE a 
concerning the dissolution of the soul is false. ae — "t 
Jure to discuss the perishing of souls in the presence o — es , 
“inu. who knew that souls are summoned from the un ps Z 
j E inc charms and come to us and present themselves M ° P 
by human eyes and speak and predict future events—an : tie 
dared, they would be defeated by the fact itself and the = vi vo 
before them. But since they did not succeed in seeing t Pe E 2 
af the soul, which is so fine that it escapes the eyes of the hu 
n iind, they said that it perished. 


Phi -9 Diels 
30A Pseudo-Galen, History of Philosophy 105 (DG p.639.27-9 Diels) 


Aristotle and Dicaearchus! admit dreams, not because they think 
that the soul is immortal, but that it shares something divine. 


| The name “Dicaearchus” has been restored from “Diarchus. 


30B Fseudo-Plutarch, On the Opinions of the Philosophers 5.1 904E 


(BT v.5.2.1 p.134.1—3 Mau) 


Aristotle and Dicaearchus admit only that (sort of Be 
that is according to inspiration and dreams, since they do not. e 
lieve the soul to be immortal but that it shares in something divine. 











30 Dicaearchus of Messana 


31/4 Cicero, De divinatione 1.5 (BT p.4.11-13 Giomini) 


Dicaearchus Peripateticus cetera divinationis genera sustulit. 


somniorum et furoris reliquit. 


312 Cicero, De divinatione 1.113 (BT p.65.3-7 Giomini) 


nec vero umquam animus hominis naturaliter divinat, nisi cum 
ita solutus est et vacuus, ut ei plane nihil sit cum corpore, quod aul 
vatibus contingit aut dormientibus. itaque ea duo genera a 
Dicaearcho probantur et ut dixi! a Cratippo nostro. 


! Le., in De div. 1.5. 


3:C Cicero, De divinatione 2.100 (BT p.124.25-125.3 Giomini) 


haec me Peripateticorum ratio magis movebat et veteris 
Dicaearchi et eius qui nunc floret Cratippi, qui censent esse in 
mentibus hominum tamquam oraclum aliquod, ex quo futura 
praesentiant, si aut furore divino incitatus animus aut somno 
relaxatus solute moveatur ac libere. 


l haec Giomini : ac V 
32 Cicero, De divinatione 2.105 (BT p.127.2-4 Giomini) 


at nostra interest scire ea quae eventura sint. magnus Dicaearchi 
liber est, nescire ea melius esse quam scire. 


I scire] scire ex scribere V 


De Vita Philosophica 


33 Cicero, Ad Atticum 2.16.3 (BT t.1 p.74.5—12 Shackleton Bailey) 


nunc prorsus hoc statui, ut quoniam tanta controversia est 
Dicaearcho familiari tuo cum Theophrasto amico meo, ut ille tuus 
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31A Cicero, On Divination 1.5 (BT p.4.11-13 Giomini) 


"iicaearchus the Peripatetic rejected all the other forms of divi- 
T dion but left those from dreams and madness. 
4168 Cicero, On Divination 1.113 (BT p.65.3—7 Giomini) 

indeed, the human mind never divines naturally, except when it 
:« 30 loosened and empty that it has absolutely nothing to do with 
ihe | ‚ody, which occurs to either mantics or dreamers. Ánd so two 
kinds fof divination) are approved by Dicaearchus and by our 
Oratıppus, as I said.! 

lin Qn Divination 1.5, above (following our excerpt), Cicero also identifies 
Urstippus’ views with those of Dicaearchus. 


416 Cicero, On Divination 2.100 (BT p.124.25-125.5 Giomini) 


'his reasoning of the Peripatetics used to move me somewhat, 
hut. of Dicaearchus of old and Cratippus, who is popular now. They 
ihi there is in the minds of men, as it were, some oracle, from 
which they foresee future events, if either the soul is excited by a 
divine madness or if it is relaxed by sleep and moved loosely and 


Ireely. 
32 Cicero, On Divination 2.105 (BT p.127.2-4 Giomini) 


But (the Stoics say) it matters to us to know what will happen. 
There is a large book of Dicaearchus, (which says) it is better not to 
know these things than to know (them). 


Philosophical Biography 


343 Cicero, To Atticus 2.16.3 (BT v.1 p.74.5-12 Shackleton Bailey) 


At present I have fully resolved, that, since the controversy be- 
tween your intimate Dicaearchus and my friend Theophrastus is so 


1 
—— cad i p 


ep Se! 
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Dicaearchus of iviessana 


TOV TPAKTLKOV Biov longe omnibus anteponat, hic autem tóv 
Vewpnrtiköv, utrique a me mos gestus esse videatur. puto enim me 


Dicaearcho adfatim satis fecisse; respicio nunc ad hanc familiam . 


quae mihi non modo ut requiescam permittit sed reprehendit quia 
non semper quierim, 


2 Theophrastus, 481 FHS&G 


Cicero, Ad Atticum 7.3.1 (BT t.1 p.246.24—247.6 Shackleton Bailey) 


ac primum illud, in quo te Dicaearcho adsentiri negas, etsi 
cupidissime expetitum a me est et te approbante, ne diutius anno in 
provincia essem, tamen non est nostra contentione perfectum: sic 
enim scito, verbum in senatu factum esse numquam de ullo nos- 
trum, qui provincias obtinuimus, quo in iis diutius quam ex senatus 
consulto maneremus, ut iam ne istius quidem rei culpam sustineam, 
quod minus diu fuerim in provincia, quam fortasse fuerit utile. 


1 cf. Cic. Ad Att. 7.1 


2 est Wisenberg: sit Q 


et om. H te approbante HC; ap- NORM: ap- te 6 
Plutarchus, Quaestiones convivales 4 Praef. 659E-660A (BT t.4 
p.117.6-16 Hubert) 


tov IIoAvBtou Zxnztovi napaıvodvrog “Agpicavé un 
npóvepov EĞ &yopüg AneAdeiv fi piov tive novicacÜ0o1 cóv 
TOMTÜV, piov Set uh rucpüs NE oorotiKHs cKobe EKEİVOV 
TOV ÖNETĞMTOTOV Kai PEBatov, GAAĞ Kos tov edvovv: orep 
Oeo xpiivar Atkatapyos edvoucg LEV aot napacKkevdCev 
Gnavtas, PlAovg dé moretoBa Todg cyaBods. pla yàp èv ypóvo 
ROAAG® xoi Sv’ .pEtiic GAdousov: edvore ÖR Kod ypeig Kol Öl 
Koi TALL noAıtıkav GvopOv Ex&yeta1, KaLpdv AaBodou: 
n£iQobc prravOpdnov xoi y&pitog ovvepyóv. 


3 cf. [Arist.], MM 2.11 1209b12 





hül) 
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arcat that that man of yours puts the active life far ahead of all 
| «s, while this (friend of mine prefers) the contemplative life, 1 
miy appear to practise the rule of both. For I think that I have suf- 
“ciently satisfied Dicaearchus; now I am looking back toward this 
school (the Epicurean), which not only permits me to be at leisure, 


-iiticizes (me) since I have not always been at rest. 


ol Tii 


Cicero, To Atticus 7.3.1 (BT v.1 p.246.24—247.6 Shackleton Bailey) 


Sut first on that point in which you claim not to agree with 
Micnearchus: even if it was sought most desirously by me, with 
your approval, not to be in a province longer than a year,! neverthe- 
tess it was not brought about through my own effort; for you should 
know that no word was ever said in the senate concerning any of us 
whi got provinces, that we should stay in them longer than was 
-onunanded by the senate, so that now I should take no blame for 
‘yal business of yours because I was in the province less long than 
might have been useful. 


! Cicero was governor in Cilicia from summer 51 to summer 50. 


Plutarch, Table Talk 4 Pref. 659E-660A (BT v.4 p.117.6--16 Hubert) 


When Polybius advises Scipio Africanus not to leave the mar- 
kelplace before having made a friend of one of the ctizens, one 
must not understand "friend" narrowly and pedantically as unfail- 
ing and sure, but more widely, as someone with goodwill, just as 
Dicacarchus thought it necessary to make all people well disposed 
Io oneself, but to make the good people one's friends. For friend- 
slip is won over great time and through virtue; but goodwill comes 
about through business, social contact and cultural gatherings with 
people in the city, when one takes the opportunity for benevolent 
p'ersuasion and sharing favors. 





Dicaearchus of Messana 


Codex Vaticanus 435, HAovräpfxov fj) KexiA(oo ånopðéyuata 
Popoucd (Hermes t.27 [1892] p.119.37—120.26 Arnim) 


. OÜK &BotAovro oi xo Àotoi 'Poyodav, © SABoce aVOPOV 
Opiate, sopol eivaı doKeiv, dev o082 pav tiv 86tav 
Özön AOYOV Tj nepırtoig koi nıdavoic aropßkyuacıv, ole 
EXPNSAVTO EAXfvov tiwéc, & SioPeBontar ypnouóv EN. 
Öoxoüvre. fön RLOTÖTEPO, unögv ya, xod Enov Beğ, xod ypövav 
peidon, koi Yv à corotóv, or éyyba má poc 8 ğta Kat (A voc tov- 
tots EoLKÖTO, isms HEV xod pépa tois neWonevorc, Éyovco. 8 
tL év TH Bpayet tic dnoSdceme 18d kal MPOOKANTLKOY 
Arkno.px@ dé ODÖĞ corvo: GOYA eivor &vOpóv Soxei, um yàp Sh 


ye TOUS TAAGL Aóyo pıkocogeiv. KAN’ eivai thv SOPLAV TÖTE YOBV i 


emitdevow Épyov Kov, ypóvo SE Adyov SyALKOV yevdolan 
TEXVIV. xoi VÜV Ev tov nıdoväg SradeyOEvta uéyov eivor Sokety 
pıAöcogov, £v ðè tois néAat xpövolç ó diyaddc uóvoc Tv 
PIAOCOYOg, EL KOİ um epi Aémtovc cod OXALKOUs &okotto Adyovc. 


ov yàp EĞÜTOVV EKEİVOİ ye ci noAitevtéov o082 TOG, GAA’ js 


EnoAtedovro QUTOL KAAS, 0088 el yp yaueiv, &AA YİLOVTEÇ 
öv dei TPONOV yaneiv tais yovaıdi ovveBlav. toco Àv, pnotv 
Epyo. ÖVÖPÖV Kat éxitmdebpata coody, ai Sk &noqÜéyCeic oben 
MPOYLA Qoptikóv. tototouc reidonan Kal vob DUETEDODG 


yeveoßaı natépas: eivai yàp &yobol éBoóAovto Kal tovtov TOİÇ Jù 


Epyais Epırvoövro- otpoyybAas 6’ dnogBéyEers Kat kadkıp- 
povas ore REPITTODG eivor ÖOKEİV ott’ énethSevov odte 
eytyvooxov. Ol01¢ HEVTOL Aoyıonoig Exacta Expattov, TOLOVTOLC 
Kal Aoyotg nepi adtiv Exp@vro, ob eic Bpayd GUVNYLEVOLC, 


GAAĞ xoXoic, ei TÖV voöv GKERTOLTÖ tic, un EMLÖELKTİKÜÇ 2 


eCetaCav GAA’ ENİ thv ypelav Exacta iGvóryov. 


a lu Doce Dit tenberger; Egermann (Sitz.ber. Wien. Ak. 214 p.53.1): XíBocos cod. 
Zum RCL COG. 17 cuveBtav Arnim : cvveBlovv cod. et Wehrli 

prow Arnim! pasiv cod. 20 tovtov Arnim: tot x 

T WHE rnim: TOVT@v cod. 22 nepırrobc] 


Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 1.40 (OCT t.1 p.16.21-6 
Long) | 


© mepi on TOV ELTA—ESLOV yàp £vco0o ko oA ucc i (xetvov 
enitv7GOAVai—Adyor gépovtor torotot. Adyav ó Kvpnvatoc 
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Vatican Codex 435, Plutarch's or Caecilius’ Roman Sayings 
iHermes v.27 [1892] p.119.37-120.26 Arnim) 


The ancient Romans, Sebosus my fine fellow, did not wish to be 
-onsidered wise, so they did not pursue a reputation through clev- 


moss of speeches or exceptional and persuasive sayings, which 


-arne of the Greeks used and which have commonly been thought 
lo be regarded as even more credible than oracles, e.g. ‘nothing in 


cuss’, ‘obey god’, ‘save time’, “know thyself’, ‘stand surety and 
«uffer greatly’ and others similar to these—-perhaps they are even 
beneficial to those who obey them, and they do have something in 
ilicit shortness of expression that is pleasant and inviting. But to 
Micaearchus not even these are reputed to be by wise men, since 
‘he ancients did not do philosophy with speech. Indeed (he thought) 
ihat wisdom at that time was the practice of good deeds, but in time 
ilis craft of popular speeches developed. Nowadays the one who 
«peaks persuasively appears to be a great philosopher, but in an- 
rient times only the good man was a philosopher, even if he did not 
crente admired and popular speeches for himself. For (the ancients) 
diil not enquire whether they should practise politics or how, al- 
though they themselves did practise politics nobly, (nor did they 
enquire) whether it was necessary to marry, but having married in 
ihe manner in which they were supposed to marry, they lived to- 
either with their wives. These, he says, were the deeds of men and 
Ihe practices of the wise, but these proverbializings are a vulgar 
mititer, [believe your ancestors were also this way. For they wished 
lo be good and they achieved this by their deeds, but they neither 
hractised nor knew pithy and elegant sayings coined for the sake of 
appearing exceptional. Indeed, like the reasons they used each time 
iey acted, so also were the words they used about them, they were 
composed not for brevity, but they were noble—if one examines 
‘heir content, not by investigating their presentation but by recall- 
ing their usefulness on each occasion. 


Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1.40 (OCT v.1 p.16.21- 
6 Long) 


Concerning the seven—for it is right to mention them in general 
here—the following sorts of statements are made: Damon of Cyrene, 
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Dicaearchus of Messana 


yeypapwg epi «Qv pÜOGİYAV, r&ow £ypcoAet, uito St toig 
entà: "AvaGuiévng dé qnot návtaç éni0éo0o1 notu. 6 6; 


 Atkaiapyos odte copods otte midocdpove qnolv adtote 


yeyovevan, ovvetods ÖĞ tivas Kai vouoßerikodc, 


4 Anaximenes, FGrH 72 F22 


4—5 cf. Plato, Prot. 342a—343c et Cic., De am 
ar 


Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 1.41 (OCT t.1 p.17.9-14 
Long) 


oracıaLeron ÖĞ koi nepi Tod &piWp0d avTöV, Aegvõpios uiv 
yap &vrt KAeoDoóAou xoi Mbowvos Aeópavtov l'opyióóc, 
AeBédtov fj "Egéotiov, Eykpivel koi ’Erıueviönv tov Kpfito: 
MAdrov öğ év Tpwtayédpa. Mboova vri Hepukv8pov- “Ego poc 
öt &vii Mócovoc 'Avdyapcıv: ot d& koi IToOoxópov xpoc: 
Yp&qovotv. Aıkalapxog SE técoupasg dporoynpévovs hiv 
ropoóióoot, BaAfiv, Biavta, Iırrardv, L6Awva. &AAove 80 
ovonaleı EE, àv exdéEac8ar tpeic, "Apıoröönuov, Méupviov, 
Xiavo Aukedounöviov, KAgöBovlov, 'Avé&ya pow, Tlepiavöpov. 


3 Epimenides, FGrH 492 F16 
70 F182 


4 Plato, Protagoras 343a Ephorus, FGrH 


1 Ae&vópioc codd. : MardvSpioc Keil 
alii alia 


2 Topyıdön Reiske: yopoidða BP’: 


Philodemus, De musica, PHerc. 1572, fr. 2.20—39 (Ricerche sui 
Papiri Ercolanesi 1 [1969] 239a2-11 Rispoli) 


... EE dv SE naporider[au] 
[Aix ]oa&pxov Aaßoı tic ëv dala Bod-] 
[Aetjaı npög tiv £veocnkv[t-] 
av] onó8go [A] tò «ob na- 
[Acids Kai cooóv tov e()8o[v] 
volnilewv, og eivai öRAov —— 
[£k] 109 rape thi KAvtoauv- 
[otpa Kat]aArerpBévtoc: Kal 
[paAtotla yvaval ooo, 9[[5]]g [čv] 


Lm 


[n t]ovtwv &kotonlil, dt’ od ye 
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Ihe seven, 
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ho wrote On the Philosophers, attacks everyone, but especially 
: Anaximenes says that they all did poetry; Dicaearchus 
suys that (the seven wise men) were neither wise men nor philoso- 


phers, but intelligent people and capable lawmakers. 


Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1.41 (OCT v.1 p. 17.9— 
18 Long) 


There is dispute also about the number of (the seven wise men). 
| eandris includes Leophantus, son of Gorgias, from Lebedus or 
Ephesus, and Epimenides of Crete in place of Cleobulus and Myson; 
Plato in the Protagoras includes Myson instead of Periander; 
Ephorus includes Anacharsis instead of Myson; others add 
Pythagoras also. Dicaearchus reports to us four who are agreed 
upon: Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and Solon. He names six others of 
whom three (he says) are to be selected, Aristodemus, Pamphylus 
and Chilon the Lacedaemonian, Cleoboulus, Anacharsis, and 
Perinnder. 


Philedemus, On Music, PHerc. 1572, fr. 2.20-39 (Ricerche sul 
Papiri Ercolanesi 1 [1969] 239a2-11 Rispoli) 


...from what he (Diogenes of Babylon) cites from Dicaearchus, 
oncanight derive as much as one wants for the present supposition: 
The ancients thought that the singer was also wise, as is clear from 
the one left with Clytemnestra; and they say that whoever hears 
any of these things recognizes this especially. Through him (the 
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[ovulywveitan xo neto- 

[ot napishaft]aı tò npó(c) taic &A- 
[Acc duveplesw tò noc koi 
lotécewv k]od tapayav ei- 

[voi klatunlaluorırdv, óc éni 

[tv &v0palrav kai «àv “ór 

[ov oaitv]e(c)80o1 orto porovo- 
[uévo]v - 616 kol tov 'ApyfAo- 

[xov Aleyew “nlar 6’ OTIC 
[Xot]Gv &oiSoic." 


5 cf. Philodem., De musica, PHerc. 225, fr. 22.13-20 (CE 19 [1989] 133 Delattre| 
7-8 cf. Hom., Od. 3.267 18-19 Archilochus, fr. 253 West 


2 Aikjaiapyov restituit Kemke 19 rnvo Gigante: KnAGTAL pap.: 
knAettan Rispoli 


Porphyrius, Vita Pythagorae 18-19 (CB p.44.1—45.3 des Places) 


enei OE Tiç "Ivo (o énéBn kal v Kpotwvi éyéveto, onov å 
Aixaiopyxoc, ag &vOpóc Apıkousvov noAunAdvov te cod TEPITTOÍ 
KOİ Kate thv iStav pov dnd ths TÚXNG EÙ Kkeyopnynuévov, THY 
TE yàp iSéav eivor éhevBéprov xoà uéyov yáp te nAeiomv KOİ 


KOOLLOV ERİ te tç qovfi xoi TOD 1dovg Kai éni tav av : 


&mvvov ëyev, odtac 6wÜeivai tiv Kpotaviat@v nóAw, Bor’ 
émel TO TOV yepdvtwv dpyetov Eyvxayaymoe NOAAG Kal Kae 
OtxAEyÜelc, toic véoig név HBytikas énovfioorto napawéceic 
UNO TOV à pyóvcov K£A£uoÜeic, petà 6$ TOTO vote mast EK TÜV 


dWacKareiov &0p601ç ovveAGodou, cito toic yovaréi, (ERE) m, 


Kol yovark@yv oOAAoyoc AUTO xo teoxeudo0n. 

YEVOHEVOV ÖR TOÜTAV ueyóAn repi abröv nüğnün 6óCo, kat 
MOAAODG uev ÉAoBev EE abric tic ROAEMS OLIANTES o0 uóvov 
Övöpaç &ÀA KOİ yovatkac àv Was ye Beavods xoi dreBonOn 
TOÜVONO, MOAAOVS 8’ rò tis ooveyyuc BapB&pov yapac 
Baches te kol Suvioroc. & HEV oùv ÉAeye toic ovvodaty OÜĞE 
cic Éyet OPAL Beals: xoi yàp od’ h Tuxodoa fjv nap’ gùtroic 
otn. uoto: HEVTOL YYÖp ULA TOPE t&otv EYEVETO RPOtov uev 
Oc ddvtatov eivai pnot thy woyfiv, elta uezoéAXovcov eic 


AA yévn Giov, xpd Sè tobtorg Ott kard REPLOOOUG TIVES tà 10 
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), at any rate, song is made concordant and provides to rather 
A ddition to its other powers, a damper on strife and distur- 


singe 


many, in a 
: | i ; < as is seen both with regard to humans and animals, which 
bances, " > 

= eauthed (by it). For this reason Archilochus says, “each citizen 
hire SOOL 


is beguiled by songs." 


40 Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 18-19 (CB p.44.1—45.3 des Places) 


Dicaearchus says that when (Pythagoras) arrived in Italy and 
cane to be in Croton—as a man who had arrived after WE 
fut, was exceptional and was well endowed in his personal vai 
by fortune, for he had a great and free-born physique, much mE 
and heauty in his voice, character and everything else—he had suc 
an effect on the city of the Crotoniates that after he had influenced 
ilie council of the elders with many fine arguments, he made ad- 
dresses suitable for their age in turn to the young, when bidden by 
ihe councillors, and after this to the children gathered in groups 
from the schools, then to women, when an assembly of women 
wis created for him. | 

When these things happened, fame grew great around him and 
he won over many followers from this city, not only men but also 
women, one of whom, Theano at least, made a famous name for 
herself, and also many from the neighbouring non-Greek territory, 
both kings and rulers. What he said to those with him, however, it 

is not possible for anyone to say exactly, for there was no ordinary 
silence among them. However, it was especially well-known by 
ill, first, that he said that the soul is immortal, then, that it transmi- 
“rates into other kinds of animals, and in addition that what hap- 
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YevÓ uev note né&Aw vivevon, véov 5’ obdév nh Zor, Kal Ot 
ROVTA TO yıvöleva Euyvxo Ouoyevi Set vouie. oatvetar yop 
eis THY 'EAA 00 tà S6ypLata mp@toc xoutco coco IIoOoyópo:. 


1-24 FVS 14A8a 
SERİ (bis)) dnd Nauck 10 (emei) supplevit Westermann: om. des Places 


qnoi BM: pact VLW — 21 yevönev& Westermann: yivópevé codd. 
to1] pépetar Nauck et des Places 


19 
22 aivi- 


414 Porphyrius, Vita Pythagorae 56-7 (CB p.63.4-64.1 des Places) 


Arkalopxog ÖZ xod ol dxpıßeozepo Koi tov Ivdoyöpav easly 
rapeivan th ExtPovAt. Depexóónv yàp mpd tfj Er Xáuou 
&x&pceoc teAeocíjcoi. tOv 6’ £xatpov GApdove u£v texto. 
p&@kovra EV oikig «iwwóc mapedSpevovtas AngOfvou, tods öl 
noAAods onopáónv Kat& thy nöAıv Gg Évoyov Ékaoco: 
diaplapiiver. IToOoyópov SE kparovusvov t&v oiov tò uev 
npóxtov eic KavAwviay tov öpuov cwmbivan, Ereidev 8è náv eis 
Aoxpodg. r'oDopévouc 68 Todg Aokpodg tv yepóvtov tw èni 
t& THs xópoc ÖpLa adnooteiAar, Tobroug 68 npóc adtov 
anavtioavias eineiv: "heic, © IToOoyópo, cogóv èv dvbpre 
GE kai dewov &KOÜOHEV, GAA’ Enel xoig iSio1s véuots OPEV 
Exonev Eykarkeiv, adto u&v ERİ TÜV ono pyóvtov neipacdpede: 
uévew, od 8’ Er£pwdi nov Büsıle AaBov nap’ fuv et tou 
kexpnuévoc [tóv &vorykatov] royxyâveıç.” enel 5’ nó thc Tüv 
Aoxp&v nóAeoc tov elpnuevov &nmnAAGyn tpdnov, eic T&pavre 
nkedoan. náv ÖE x&kei maparAjo nadövro, toic nepi 
Kpotava eig Metomóvtiov éA0eiv. ravtayoð yàp éyévovto 
Leya GTĞGELÇ, Öç Ett KOİ vv Ol nepi todg tónovc umvpoveo- 
ovol TE Kat ÖmyoüvTOL, tàs éni av IToOoryopstov Kadodvtes. 
[IIuGoryópei: 8° exAHOnoav h avotacic Gxoco f| ovvoxoAov- 


5; Joaca adra.] £v 58 «fj repi Merandvrıov xod Hvĝayópav odtov 


Aéyovot tehevtijon katapvyóvta Eri tò Movody lepdv, ondvet 
TOV ÖVOYKALOV veocapáxovta fiuépac Siapeivavea. 


4 cf. lamblichus, De vita Pyth. 249; Plut., De genio Socratis 13 583A 
4 napedpevovtiac] cuvedpevbovtas Nauck 


7 tov Rittershusius: thv codd. 
Ivdayöpeioı—-wbrh secl. Nauck 


5 EkooTol Usener: giç &otv codd. 
14 x&v GvayKatov expunxit Cobet 20-1 
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happens again at some time according to certain cycles, that, 
s nothing new, and that it is necessary to believe that 


pens i 
in shart, there 1 ! 
‚souled beings are of the same kind. For it appears that 


first to bring these teachings into Greece. 


all er 
Pythagoras was the 


41A Perphyry, Life of Pythagoras 56-7 (CB p.63.4—64.1 des Places) 





Hlirsearchus and the more accurate reporters say that Pythagoras 

wns present during the conspiracy. For Pherecydes died before 
ejection from Samos. Forty of his companions were caught sitting 
gathered at someone’s house, but most perished scattered across 
‘he cily, wherever each happened to be. When his friends were 
overwhelmed, Pythagoras at first reached refuge safely at Caulonia, 
and from there went to Locri. When the Locrians discovered this, 
(hey sent some of the elders to the borders of their territory. Ap- 
proaching him, they said, “Pythagoras, we hear that you are a Wise 
anil crafty man. But since we have no accusation to make on the 
basis of our laws, we ourselves shall attempt to remain within the 
present (arrangements). But you, take from us if you happen to 
have need of something and go somewhere else.” When he left the 
city of Locri in the aforesaid way, he sailed to Tarentum. There 
again he had experiences very similar to those at Croton, and went 
lo Metapontum. For every where there were great revolutions, which 
(hey recall and discuss even now in those places, calling them the 
(revolutions) in the time of the Pythagoreans. [And the entire group 
following him was called Pythagorean.] They say that Pythagoras 
died, because of a lack of necessities, in the area around 
Melipontum, having fled to the temple of the Muses and remained 
Ihurs forty days. 
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ÖE TOT nepıeyeodau. 
3 cf. Plutarchus, De lib. et gegr 5 54.15 


| óuxKptik: Owrkprtikóv c 2-3 poe. auverißorkew-D codd. : púas 
énipéA ow, ovveniBóAAov SE tfj odota, EE fic doru, tQ Töng èv © Kayser 3 
OU tjv oboig. Gen. : Ãiovovoia NEL: Sv Ov ovoiag — 4t&kom.c 5 eivoi 
YASVN 6 éAegav NLE: fAeyov c 7 10r0 c : tovto NLE 


Tertullianus, De anima 15.1—3 (CC Series latina, pars 2 p.801.4—17 
Waszink) 


in primis an sit aliqui summus in anima gradus vitalis et 
sapientalis, quod tyeuovikóv appellant, id est principale, quia si 
negetur, totus animae status periclitatur. denique qui negant 
principale, ipsam prius animam nihil censuerunt. Messenius aliqui 


Dicaearchus, ex medicis autem Andreas et Asclepiades, ita : 


abstulerunt principale, dum in animo ipso volunt esse sensus, quo- 
rum vindicatur principale ... sed plures et philosophi adversus 
Dicaearchum, Plato, Strato, Epicurus, Democritus, Empedocles, 
Socrates, Aristoteles et medici ... 


7—8 adversus Dicaearchum] adverdi cae arcum A 
Diels 


9 Socrates] Xenocrates 


Simplicius, In Aristotelis Categorias 8b25 (CAG t.8 p.216.12-15 
Kalbfleisch) 


Ol and ths ’Eperpiag &vfipouv Tâç nodtntac Oc ODdaLAC 
ExODGAS Tı kotvóv OdaIHSEs, Ev BE toic Kad’ Exacta xoi 
ovvGEtors Dnapyobous. Kol Aicatapyoc SE do tic atis aitiac 
TÒ HEV C@ov ovveyaper eivor, thv ÖR aitiav orto WoYTV &vnpet. 


3 6& om. A 


Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.77 (BT p.256.23-7 Pohlenz) 


acerrime autem deliciae meae Dicaearchus contra hanc immor- 
talitatem disseruit. is enim tres libros scripsit, qui Lesbiaci vocantur 
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ant that it is contained in the same place.' 


That is, some say that it exists outside the body while others say tt exists 
il mughout the entire body. 


Tertullian, On the Soul 15.13 (CC Latin Series, part 2 p.801.4—177 
Was zınk) 


in particular, (there is the question) whether there is some high- 


«si level in the soul pertaining to life and wisdom, which they call 
f esemonic,;" i.e. ruling, since if it be denied, the whole status of 
ihe ‘soul is in jeopardy. In short, those who deny that there E a 
niliag part (of the soul) have first determined that the soul itsel is 
nothing. A certain Messanian, Dicaearchus, and of the E 
Andreas and Asclepiades, rejected the ruling part in this way, while 
‘ey want the senses, whose ruling part it 1s claimed to be, to be in 
‘he mind itself ... But most, including the philosophers, are against 
Dieaearchus: Plato, Strato, Epicurus, Democritus, Empedocles, 
“erates, Aristotle, and of the physicians ... 


Simplicius, Commentary on Aristotle s Categories 8b25 (CAG v.8 
n.216.12-15 Kalbfleisch) 


The Eretrians! rejected the qualities on the grounds that they 
have nothing substantial in common at all, but exist in things that 
nre particulars and compounds. For the same reason Dicaearchus 
igreed that the “living creature" exists, but rejected its cause, soul. 


! Founded by Menedemus (D.L. 2.1 25—44), the Eretrians represented a con- 
iinuation of the school of Elis. 


Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.77 (BT p.256.23-7 Pohlenz) 


But my favourite, Dicaearchus, has written most incisively 
against this immortality (of the mind). For he wrote three books, 
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quod Mytilenis sermo habetur, in quibus volt efficere animos esse 
mortales. 


28 [Galenus], De historia philosophica 24 (DG p.613.14-16 Diels) 


Ovntiy uev wuoxilv 6 "Entkovpoc koi Atotopyoc andnoav, 
aévatov 88 ITA&cov koi oi Erwikot. 


1 Aixatapyog Camerarius: Atapyog AB: Diocles N (versio Latina) 


29 Lactantius, Institutiones divinae 7.13.7 (CSEL t.19 pars 1 sec.2 
p.627.1-9 Brandt) 


falsa est ergo Democriti et Epicuri et Dicaearchi de animae disol- 
utione sententia. qui profecto non auderent de interitu animarum 
mago aliquo praesente disserere, qui sciret certis carminibus cieri ab 
inferis animas et adesse et praebere se humanis oculis videndas et 


loqui et futura praedicere, et si auderent, re ipsa et documentis prae- : 


sentibus vincerentur. sed quia non pervidebant animae rationem, 
quae tam subtilis est, ut oculos humanae mentis effugiat, interire 
dixerunt. 


1-2 Zeno Veronensis, Tractatus 1.2.4 (CCSL 1.22 p.15.27—9 Löfstedt) 


6 rationem: ratione H 
30A [Galenus], De historia philosophica 105 (DG p.639.27-9 Diels) 


Apiotot£Ang Kai Aixatapyos tods dveipovs eiokyovow, 
GÜĞVOTOV LEV thy yoyhv od vouiZovtec, Belov Sé TLVOG HETEXEIV. 


| Aixaiapyoc Diels: Atapyos codd. 2 vonißovzeg: vorilovren B 


3012 [Plutarchus], De placitis philosophorum 5.1 904E (BT t.5.2.1 
p-134.1-3 Mau) 


Apiotot£Ang xoi Arkalapxos tò Kat’ évÜovotxouóv uóvov 
RAPELGÄYOUGL Kal TODS Öveipoug, &O&vocov HEV eivat oo 
vopiCovtes thy worry, Belov 8€ tivos petéyew adtiy. 


l Aristoteles, cf. Parva naturalia = De divinatione in somno 2 463b14 16 
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hich are called ‘Lesbian’ because the dialogue is set at Mytilene, 
| 5 which he wishes to show that minds are mortal. 


"Lendo-Galen, History of Philosophy 24 (DG p.613.14—16 Diels) 


#picurus and Dicaearchus' thought that the soul was mortal, but 
"Into and the Stoics (thought it was) immortal. 


The name “Dicacarchus” has been restored from “Diarchos. 


Lactantius, Divine Institutes 7.13.7 (CSEL v.19 part 1 sec.2 p.627.1— 
? Brandt) 


Therefore the view of Democritus and Epicurus and Dicaearchus 
concerning the dissolution of the soul is false. They would not 
dare to discuss the perishing of souls in the presence of some magi- 
ciun. who knew that souls are summoned from the underworld by 
specific charms and come to us and present themselves to be seen 
by human eyes and speak and predict future events—and if they 
dared, they would be defeated by the fact itself and the proofs there 
before them. But since they did not succeed in seeing the make-up 
of the soul, which is so fine that it escapes the eyes of the human 
mind, they said that it perished. 


304 Pseudo-Galen, History of Philosophy 105 (DG p.639.27—9 Diels) 


Aristotle and Dicaearchus! admit dreams, not because they think 
ihat the soul is immortal, but that it shares something divine. 


1 The name “Dicaearchus” has been restored from “Diarchus.’ 


308 Pseudo-Plutarch, On the Opinions of the Philosophers 5.1 904E 
(BT v.5.2.1 p.134.1-3 Mau) 


Aristotle and Dicaearchus admit only that (sort of divination) 
Ihat is according to inspiration and dreams, since they do not be- 
lieve the soul to be immortal but that it shares in something divine. 
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314 Cicero, De divinatione 1.5 (BT p.4.11-13 Giomini) 33A Cicero, On Divination 1.5 (BT p.4.11—13 Giomini) 


Dicaearchus Peripateticus cetera divinationis genera sustulit, — Dicaearchus the Peripatetic rejected all the other forms of divi- 
somniorum et furoris reliquit. nation, but left those from dreams and madness. 


313 Cicero, De divinatione 1.113 (BT p.65.3-7 Giomini) 416 Cicero, On Divination 1.113 (BT p.65.3—7 Giomini) 


nec vero umquam animus hominis naturaliter divinat, nisi cum © Indeed, the human mind never divines naturally, except when it 
ita solutus est et vacuus, ut ei plane nihil sit cum corpore, quod aut | is so loosened and empty that it has absolutely nothing to do with 
vatibus contingit aut dormientibus. itaque ea duo genera a the body, which occurs to either mantics or dreamers. And so two 
Dicaearcho probantur et ut dixi! a Cratippo nostro. kinds (of divination) are approved by Dicaearchus and by our 


Cratippus, as I said.' 
1 Le, in De div. 1.5. 


In On Divination 1.5, above (following our excerpt), Cicero also identifies 
Cruuppus’ views with those of Dicaearchus. 


31C Cicero, De divinatione 2.100 (BT p.124.25-125.3 Giomini) 31C Cicero, On Divination 2.100 (BT p.124.25-125.3 Giomini) 
haec me Peripateticorum ratio magis movebat et veteris | This reasoning of the Peripatetics used to move me somewhat, 
Dicaearchi et eius qui nunc floret Cratippi, qui censent esse in — 7 ihat of Dicaearchus of old and Cratippus, who is popular now. They 
mentibus hominum tamquam oraclum aliquod, ex quo futura | ink there is in the minds of men, as it were, some oracle, from 
praesentiant, si aut furore divino incitatus animus aut somno which they foresee future events, if either the soul is excited by a 
relaxatus solute moveatur ac libere. T divine madness or if it is relaxed by sleep and moved loosely and 
freely. 
l haec Giomini: ac V 
32 Cicero, De divinatione 2.105 (BT p.127.2-4 Giomini) 32 Cicero, On Divination 2.105 (BT p.127.2-4 Giomini) 
at nostra interest scire ea quae eventura sint. magnus Dicaearchi But (the Stoics say) it matters to us to know what will happen. 
liber est, nescire ea melius esse quam scire. There is a large book of Dicaearchus, (which says) it is better not to 


know these things than to know (them). 
1 scire] scire ex scribere V 


De Vita Philosophica Philosophical Biography 
33 Cicero, Ad Atticum 2.16.3 (BT t.1 p.74.5-12 Shackleton Bailey) 1 J3 Cicero, To Atticus 2.16.3 (BT v.1 p.74.5-12 Shackleton Bailey) 
nunc prorsus hoc statui, ut quoniam tanta controversia est — — At present I have fully resolved, that, since the controversy be- 


Dicaearcho familiari tuo cum Theophrasto amico meo, ut ille tuus tween your intimate Dicaearchus and my friend Theophrastus is so 
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TOV npakttóv Biov longe omnibus anteponat, hic autem toy 
Ücopnttkóv, utrique a me mos gestus esse videatur. puto enim me 


Dicaearcho adfatim satis fecisse; respicio nunc ad hanc familiam. . 


quae mihi non modo ut requiescam permittit sed reprehendit quia 
non semper quierim. 


2 Theophrastus, 481 FHS&G 


Cicero, Ad Atticum 7.3.1 (BTt.Í p.246.24—247.6 Shackleton Bailey) 


ac primum illud, in quo te Dicaearcho adsentiri negas, etsi 
cupidissime expetitum a me est et te approbante, ne diutius anno in 
provincia essem, tamen non est nostra contentione perfectum: sic 
enim scito, verbum in senatu factum esse numquam de ullo nos- 
trum, qui provincias obtinuimus, quo in iis diutius quam ex senatus 
consulto maneremus, ut iam ne istius quidem rei culpam sustineam, 
quod minus diu fuerim in provincia, quam fortasse fuerit utile. 


| cf. Cic. Ad Att. 7.1 


2est Wisenberg:sitQ etom. H te approbante HC: ap- NORM: ap- te 6 


Plutarchus, Quaestiones convivales 4 Praef. 659E-660A (BT t.4 
p.117.6-16 Hubert) 


too HoAvßtov Xxnziovi napaıvodvroc “Açpıkavdb un 
mpotepov EĞ dyop&g aneAdeiv T] otov «wá TONGA tv 
ToALtav, oXov Set uii nıcpöc unè SOPLOTLKHS AKovE EKElvov 
TOV àuetóntotov Kal BéBouov, à X KOLV@G TOV EDVODV (orep 
DETO xpfivaı Awatepyoc edvoug HEV oot napacKkevdCerv 
ünavros, plAoug ÖZ noLeiohan Toç cyaBobs. pla yàp Ev xpovo 
TOAA® Kal ÖV &pezfi GAMotpov: ebvora SE xoi xpelg Kat opio. 
Koi nari TOATiKOV &vOpv ERAYETAL, kaıpov Aoobco 
REWODS puroavOpadnov Kal ypvcos ovvepyóv. 


3 cf. fArist.], MM 2.11 1209512 


| 
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eat that that man of yours puts the active tife far ahead of all 
x ~ while this (friend of mine prefers) the contemplative life, I 
i en ear to practise the rule of both. For I think that I have suf- 
E diy satisfied Dicaearchus; now I am looking back toward this 
school (the Epicurean), which not only permits me to be at leisure, 


hut criticizes (me) since I have not always been at rest. 


Cicero, To Atticus 7.3.1 (BT v.1 p.246.24-247.6 Shackleton Bailey) 


Hut first on that point in which you claim not to agree with 
Dicssarchus: even if it was sought most desirously by me, with 
yir approval, not to be in a province longer than a year, neverthe- 
less it was not brought about through my own effort; for you should 
now that no word was ever said in the senate concerning any of us 
who got provinces, that we should stay in them longer than was 
commanded by the senate, so that now I should take no blame for 
ihat business of yours because I was in the province less long than 
might have been useful. 


! Cicero was governor in Cilicia from summer 51 to summer 50. 


Plutarch, Table Talk 4 Pref. 659E-660A (BT v.4 p.117.6—16 Hubert) 


When Polybius advises Scipio Africanus not to leave the mar- 
ketptace before having made a friend of one of the ctizens, one 
must not understand "friend" narrowly and pedantically as unfail- 
ing and sure, but more widely, as someone with goodwill, just as 
Dicaearchus thought it necessary to make all people well disposed 
io oneself, but to make the good people one's friends. For friend- 
slip is won over great time and through virtue; but goodwill comes 
about through business, social contact and cultural gatherings with 
people in the city, when one takes the opportunity for benevolent 
persuasion and sharing favors. 
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Codex Vaticanus 435, MAovrd&p(yov A) KextAtov Anogydeyuare 
‘Popok (Hermes t.27 [1892] p.119.37-120.26 Arnim) 


oox EßovAovro ot zaña 'Poyolav, © Enßwoe dvöp@n 
&piote, cogol eivar Soxeiv, öğev od6é Eünpwv thv 50Lav 
Sewortntt Aóyov (| nepittoic Kai mBavoic dnopdeynaoıv, oic 
èyphoavto "EAAfvov tiwéc, à Slaßeßöntan ypnopðv eivai 
Soxodvta. Nr mototepa, unõèv yov, kal Exov Ved, kal xpóvav 
gelöov, ko yv co tov, Kal éyyba. napa. 8’ &ta Kal GAA Tob- 
toic LOLKOTE, LOWS LEV xod MPEAILA tois TELİONEVOLG, EXOVTA Ot 
tt EV TÖ Bpayet tic &no6öcewç Hdd Kal RPOGKANTIKOY. 
Aixardpyo SE od88 tadta cooOv civar dvdpav oret, uh yap ÖN 
ye TOÜÇ MEAD Aóyo piAooogelv. GAN’ eivor thy Gogiay TÖTE yodv 
éxnitndevow Epyav kañv, ypóvo ðè Aóyov dyArkOv yevEcda 
téy vn. Kal vOv uèv tov nıdavöc SiaAeyBévto uéyov civar dokeiv 
oiddcogov, Ev SE xoig n&Aot ypövolç 6 &yaBds uóvoc Tv 
QiAócogoc, ei koi uh vepiBAén tovc ko dyATKODS &GKOİTO AOyouc. 
od yàp eChtovv éxeivot ye ei moAttevtéov o00£ nc, GAA’ 
ETOALTEDOVTO octo KAG, Od5E ei xpi] yanelv, HAAG yHpovtec 
Ov Sei TpÖROV yaneiv zoo yovorEl ovveBiov. tata Tv, onoty, 
Zoya &v6pOv xoi gritnSedpata copay, at de drogdéyEers arar 
xpGyuo YOPTLKÖV. TOLODTOVS neidonan Kai obo ouerépouc 


veveo0o1 natépac: eivor yàp dyadoi £BovAovro xod tovtov toig ı 


Épyoiw, Eoıkvodvro: orpoyybAug 6 &nopBéyEetg xoi koX p- 
pfiuovec Mote TEPLTTOÜÇ eivat ÖOKEİV 00T’ ENEINÖDELOV OÜTE 
Eylyvackov. ololç uévctot AoytaLoic Exacta Enpattov, TOLOVTOLG 
Ko Aöyolç nepi Adt@V £ypOvto, OK giç Dpoxv ovvnykevorg, 


HAAG xaXoic, el TOV VODV SKERTOLTO tic, UN ERLÖEIKTIKÖG ; 


$Eeralov GAA’ éxi thy xpelav Ekoota &vóyov. 


1 Enace Dittenberger; Egermann (Sitz.ber. Wien. Ak. 214 p.53.1): Zipooce cod. 


15 éxeivot Arnim: exei cod. 17 ouveßiwv Arnim : ouveBtovv cod. et Wehrli 
qnoiv Arnim: qaoiv cod. — 20 tovtov Arnim: tovtov cod. 22 n£p touc] 


nepittac White 


Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 1.40 (OCT t.1 p.16.21—6 
Long) 


nepi ön x&v &rtó—d Gov yàp evraöde oo X ucc x' éketvov 
En ivo voa —Àóyot pEpovran tooto Adpav ó Kupnvaiog, 





46 Vatıcan Codex 


Eis 
i 


M 
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435, Plutarch's or Caecilius" Roman Sayings 
(Hermes v.27 [1892] p.119.37-120.26 Arnim) 


Thes ancient Romans, Sebosus my fine fellow, did not iin ei be 
considered wise, SO they did not pursue a reputation throug C ev 
zm f speeches or exceptional and persuasive sayings, whic 
E E M Greeks used and which have commonly been thought 
"ns : arded as even more credible than oracles, e.g. ‘nothing ın 
P Bee ney god’, ‘save time’, ‘know thyself’, ‘stand surety and 
Eifer greatly" and others similar to these—perhaps they = Mies 
beneficial to those who obey them, and they do have some A n 
(heir shortness of expression that is pleasant and inviting. Bu 
Picacarchus not even these are reputed to be by wise = = 
ihe ancients did not do philosophy with speech. Indeed (he oug 
thal wisdom at that time was the practice of good deeds, but in 2 
ihe craft of popular speeches developed. Nowadays the one v O 
speaks persuasively appears to be a great philosopher, but = an 
cient times only the good man was à philosopher, even if he id no 
create admired and popular speeches for himself For (the a 
dul not enquire whether they should practise politics or — - 
though they themselves did practise politics nobly, (nor a | eri 
enquire) whether it was necessary to marry, but having iue in 
ihe manner in which they were supposed to marry, they lived to- 
gel lier with their wives. These, he says, were the deeds of men and 
the practices of the wise, but these proverbializings are a vulgar 
matter. I believe your ancestors were also this way. For they MK 
to be good and they achieved this by their deeds, but they e 
practised nor knew pithy and elegant sayings coined for the sake O 
appearing exceptional. Indeed, like the reasons they used each time 
they acted, so also were the words they used about them; they were 
composed not for brevity, but they were noble—if one examines 
iheir content, not by investigating their presentation but by recall- 
ing their usefulness on each occasion. 


Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1.40 (OCT v.1 p.16.21— 
^ Long) 


Concerning the seven—for it is right to mention them in general 
liere—the following sorts of statements are made: Damon of Cyrene, 





Diceearchus of Messana 


yeypaas Hepi tv QiUAocÓoov, n&ow EYKOAEL, LÀO ta, SE toic 
êntó: 'Avačiuévng 8£ onor ravrag néo romt. 6 8i 


| Atkatopyoc ore copoùc odre QpiAocógouc qnoiv WÜTOÜE | 


YEYOVEVaL, Govetods ÖZ tivo iod vouolerikotç, 


4 Anaximenes, FGrH 72 F22 4-5 cf. Plato, Prot. 342a 343c et Cic., De am 
2.7 


Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 1.41 (OCT t.1 p.17.9-18 
Long) 


oti Gero ÖZ xol nepi tod puoi adtav. Azdv$ prog LEV 
yap &vri KAeoBobAov kal Mücavoç Aewpavrov l'opyi&óo, 
AeBéOvov T] "Eg£oov, éyxpiver Kol Entneviönv tov Kpfito: 
IIÀAó&cov ðè év lpotayópg Mócova &vri IMepiévõpov: "Epopos 


dé avri Mócovog "Avdyapaıv: ol 88 Kat IToOoyópov npoo- : 


ypapovotv. Aikaiapyoc 82 tÉcoapoc ópuoAoynuévougs ftv 
ro poótióoot, Oadfv, Biavıa, IMrraköv, XóAcvo. GAAovc Ot 
ovonäbeı EZ, dv &xAéGacOoi tpetc, 'Aptotóónpov, Téuoviov, 
XiAova AaKxedadviov, KAeó DovAov, 'Aváyapouv, Hepiavdpov. 


3 Epimenides, FGrH 492 F16 4 Plato, Protagoras 343a Ephorus, FGrH 
70 F182 


I Agâvöptoç codd. : Mat&vöpuoç Keil 2 l'opyt&óo Reiske : yoppa BP’: 
alii alia 


Philodemus, De musica, PHerc. 1572, fr. 2.20 39 (Ricerche sui 
Papiri Ercolanesi 1 [ 1969] 239a2-11 Rispoli) 


vw EĞ àv öt naparider[an] 
[AtkJardpyov A6B0o1 tic v vole Bod-] 
[Aet ]ou n póg thy éveotnku [i-] 
av] onó8sow [11] tò Tode na- 
[Ao ]tobc xoi cogóv tov aı)öolv] 
voluiğew, dç eivavOnAov ` 
[Ex] 100 nape «fj Kivmauuvn- 
[otpor KatloAepbévtoc: xoi 
[WaAtot]a yvavat pacıy, o[[6]lc [v] 


Y 


[ti 1]oócov &xobon[t], 8t’ ob ye 
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ho wrote On the Philosophers, attacks everyone, but especially 
: $ : E. Anaximenes says that they all did poetry; Dicaearchus 
i ; that (the seven wise men) were neither wise men nor philoso- 


EUM 
sn « but intelligent people and capable lawmakers. 


'iogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1.41 (OCT v.1 p.17.9— 
iğ Long) 


There is dispute also about the number of (the seven wise men). 
Leandrius includes Leophantus, son of Gorgias, from Lebedus a 
: nhiesus, and Epimenides of Crete in place of Cleobulus and Dirt 
Plato in the Protagoras includes Myson instead of Periander; 
Ephorus includes Anacharsis instead of Myson; others u 
Pythagoras also. Dicaearchus reports to us four who are ie 
upon: Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and Solon. He names six others o 
whom three (he says) are to be selected, Aristodemus, Pamphylus 
and Chilon the Lacedaemonian, Cleoboulus, Anacharsis, and 


Periander. 


Philodemus, On Music, PHerc. 1572, fr. 2.20—39 (Ricerche sui 
Papiri Ercolanesi 1 [1969] 239a2-11 Rispoli) 


... from what he (Diogenes of Babylon) cites from Dicaearchus, 
öne might derive as much as one wants for the present supposition: 
The ancients thought that the singer was also wise, as is clear from 
ihe one left with Clytemnestra; and they say that whoever hears 
tny of these things recognizes this especially. Through him (the 
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[ovulpwveiton kal nAeio- 

[ot napis)tafr]aı tò npó(c) voto &A- 
(Aog övvdylesiv tò nEAog kot 
[ot&oeov kai tapay ei- 

[vou x]aran[o]vorıröv, ag Eri 

[cv &vOpco]nov kai av Car 

[av patvle(oOar KOt OLD OL VO- 
[u£vo]v : 616 Kai tov "ApxiAo- 

[xov Aleyeıv "A &(v)toa 6' ötig 
[cot]@v cordate.” 


5 cf. Philodem., De musica, PHerc. 225, fr. 22.13-20(CE 19 [1989] 133 Delattre) 
7-8 cf. Hom., Od. 3.267 18-19 Archilochus, fr. 253 West 


2 Aujoiapyov restituit Kemke 
xnAeizot Rispoli 


Porphyrius, Vita Pythagorae 18-19 (CB p.44.1—45.3 des Places) 


önel öt thc "Ico Lo; gren koi £v Kpötavı &yéveto, Qnoiv n. 
Arxatapyos, c &vopóc ĞYLKOLEVOV noAXonAGvov TE KON TEPLTTON 
Kol Kate thy iStov úo brò tig THYNS ED KEXOPTYNHEVOD, tiv 
TE yàp 1ötov eivor £AevÜÉpiov Kal péyav xpi TE rAelornv Kal 


&návtov Éyew, otws öLeletve thy Kpotmviat@v nÓAw, (Ot 
inel tò tÓv yepdvtav d&pyelov £yvyonyéynoe TOAAG KOL Xo 
Sv eyOelc, xoig veoıg név fiBntuci énoroato TOPOLVECEK 
ond TAV &pyóvtov kerevodelg, petà 58 Tadra volo MALAI EK TOY 


818aokoAetov dOpdoig svverdodsıw, Elta toig yovargt, (Emel) | 


xoi yovauxGv GÜAAOYOÇ adt KOTEGKEVĞCÜN,. 

yevopévav ÖR tovtov peyaAn repi adtov nüğnün dba, xoi 
xoAAobc yiv ÉAoev && abris Tiç nóAeoc OANTas OD LLOVOV 
&vöpus GAAS Kol yovatkas àv Lis ye Oeavods koi öeBonÖn 


todvoua, noAAodg 8’ Gnd ths cóveyyoc Bapßapov yopac i 


Bacıkeig te xoi Suvdotas. ù HEV oov ÉAeye volo ovvobot ovde 
cic Eyer opócou BeBalaç * Kat yap OLEN voxobco Tiv Rap’ adroig 
cox. uA to HEVTOLYVOPULU TAPE TAG EYEVETO npOtov LEV 
öç dOdvtatov eivai qnot thv yoxhy, elta petaParAAovoay eig 


Arc yévn Giov, mpdc SE tobtorg St Karl nepLodong TWO TO m 


19 xnAG(vyca Gigante: KNAG@TOL papi 


, ? f P r^ A m 8 X H % 7^ MÀ | 
KOGUOV ETL TE TNS QOVNG KOL TOD 40ovç Kai éni vOv GAAMV i 
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bances, > i5$ | 
are goothed (by it). ; 
ie paguiled by songs. 
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rdant and provides to rather 
damper on strife and distur- 
een both with regard to humans and animals, which 
For this reason Archilochus says, each citizen 


| ar any rate, song is made conco 





Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 18-19 (CB p.44.1-45.5 des Places) 
Miwusarchus says that when (Pythagoras) arrivo ine d = 
fame to be in Croton—as à man who had arrive afte " aren 
fh wos exceptional and was well endowed ın his p — 
bu fortune, for he had a great and free-born nn nn 
and benuiy in his voice, character and everything : yi en 
En effect on the city of the Crotoniates that after he » nn 
the council of the elders with many fine goa n E 
dresses suitable for their age in turn to the young, W ” dp 
ihe couticillors, and after this to the children gathore " — 
from the schools, then to women, when an assembly © 
was created for him. N a 
en these things happened, ia 
he E many or from this city, not only men but m 
women, one of whom, Theano at least, made à ecd nn 
herself, and also many from the neighbouring ae — 
both kings and rulers. What he said to those with him, ir 
i not possible for anyone to say exactly, for there — in 
silence among them. However, it was especially wer - 
all first, that he said that the soul 1s immortal, then, that it €— l 
prates into other kinds of animals, and in addition that what hap 


great around him and 
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yevóyevá note nükıv yivexon, véov 6’ obötv Ends Éotu Kal üy 


RÜYTO. TÒ yıvöueva ELyoye: óuoyevi Set vouiCew. oaivetor Yağ 
eis THY "EAA Oo và Sóyuara npitoc kopico voto: TTvdoryöpn c 


1-24 FVS 14A8a 


5 tnt (bis)] and Nauck 
qnot BM:qaciVLW — 21 yevönevd Westermann: yıyöuevä codd. 


22 aive 
toi] pepetat Nauck et des Places 


41 & Porphyrius, Vita Pythagorae 56-7 (CB p.63.4-64.1 des Places) 


37 


Âlkalapyog ÖĞ Kat ot &xpi[éotepo: Kat tov ToBaydpav pacın 
rapeivaı TH EXtPovAT. Depexddnv yàp xpd tis £x Im 
&n&posoc TEAcvTIjoaL. tov 8’ Etaipwv &Opóovc Lev tetto- 
P&Kovra EV OİKİĞ TIvög napedpetovtac AnqÜOfivou, tode åt 


10 erel) supplevit Westermann: om. des Places TE 


&oÀÀoU0c onopáónv Kata thy nóňiv wo Etvyov Ékaotoi | 


diapapiivor. ITo8oyópov 52 kpatovpévev tov oiov tò uy 
npõrtov eis Kavrwviay tov Sppov owBivon, éxeiDev 6$ nó cic 
Aoxpods. nvÂouévovg 08 Todg AoKpods TOV yepdvte@V vwüc exi 
tà tS YAPA Öpla &nooteiAar. tobtOvE SE npóc adthYy 
OTnavinoavtas cineiv: "heic, © IToOoryópo, copdv pév dvb pur 
ce kal Sewvov &xobouev. GAA’ Enel xoig İSlotç vóuoic o0. 
EYONEV Eykakeiv, adtol Ev ETİ TÖV onapyóvsov nepacóueða 
evel, od 8’ £xépoOí nov Báite Aoóv nap’ fiiv et vou 
keypnuévos [tOv dvayKaiwv] toyyévetc.” Exel 8 and «fi THY 
AoxpQv nokewg tov eipnu£vov a&nnAAcyn tpönov, eis Tapavın 
rAcdoaL. nGÀiw ÖE KÖKEİ napanATnow: na8dvto toic nepi 
Kpötwva eig Meranövrıov EAdeiv. navraxod yàp éyévovto 
LeyaAo1 orüceıg, Gc Ett Kai vOv oi Repl toòç tónov unvuoveú: 
oval te kal Öınyodvran, tàs ERİ «Qv İlvfayopelev KaAobvtec. 
[Hodayöpaıoı 8’ éAfÓncav h obotacic Graco f| ovvoxoAov. 
Üfjcoco adtH.] Ev è th re pi Meranövrıov Kai IToOoryóporv ardröv 
Àéyovot teAevtfjcot katagvyovte éni tò Movodv lepóv, onávei 
TOV AVOYKALWOV veocopókovto fiu£por ðiaueivavta. 


4 cf. lamblichus, De vita Pyth. 249; Plut., De genio Socratis 13 583A 
4 xapedpevovtac] cvvedpebovtiac Nauck 


7 tov Rittershusius: viv codd. 
Ivderyöpeisı—wörh secl. Nauck 


5 £kaGTol Usener: eic &GTv codd 
14 tüv âvaykelev expunxit Cober 20-1 


-———— 


: 
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pens happens again at some time according to certain cycles, that, 
im «hort. (here is nothing new, and that it is necessary to believe that 
att ensouled beings are of the same kind. For it appears that 
Pythagoras was the first to bring these teachings into Greece. 


MA Porphyry. Life of Pythagoras 56—1 (CB p.63.4—64.1 des Places) 


5 


Dieaearchus and the more accurate reporters say that Pythagoras 
was present during the conspiracy. For Pherecydes died before 
ejection from Samos. Forty of his companions were caught sitting 
gathercd at someone’s house, but most perished scattered across 
the city, wherever each happened to be. When his friends were 
overwhelmed, Pythagoras at first reached refuge safely at Caulonia, 
and from there went to Locri. When the Locrians discovered this, 
they sent some of the elders to the borders of their territory. Ap- 
poaching him, they said, “Pythagoras, we hear that you are a wise 
ani crafty man. But since we have no accusation to make on the 
hasit of our laws, we ourselves shall attempt to remain within the 
present (arrangements). But you, take from us if you happen to 
have need of something and go somewhere else." When he left the 
city of Locri in the aforesaid way, he sailed to Tarentum. There 
azam he had experiences very similar to those at Croton, and went 
in Melupontum. For everywhere there were great revolutions, which 
they recall and discuss even now in those places, calling them the 
(revolutions) in the time of the Pythagoreans. [And the entire group 
following him was called Pythagorean.] They say that Pythagoras 
(ied, because of a lack of necessities, in the area around 
Meinpontum, having fled to the temple of the Muses and remained 
here Forty days. 
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| ius, Li losophers 8.40 (OCT v.2 
4133 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 8.40 (OCT t.2 p.410.1|- "MB Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers ( 


13 Long) | pl tO, I 1-13 Long) 
ied after having fled to the 
qnoi dé Atkatapyos tov Ilvdarydpav &noBovetv katapvyóvra Dienearchus says that en jen E es d Mna or. 
eio 10 év Metonovrio lepóv tv Movody, texvapóxovto fi Neptun ample of the Muses at Metapontum, 
AOLINOOVTG. diys. 
l-3 cf. Themistius, 23 Sophistes 285b 
| koctoapoyóvto BP: dnoovyévta F 
-. ! AT; | 1 p.178.26-179.3 Marshall) 
42 Gellius, Noctes Atticae 4.11.14 (OCT t.1 p.178.26-179.3 Marshall) - 42 Gellius, Attic Nights 4.11.14 (OCT v.1 p 
aid that he had previ- 
Pythagoram vero ipsum sicuti celebre est Euphorbum primo Just as is very well known, Pythagoras sal p 


fuisse dictasse, ita haec remotiora sunt his, quae Clearchus ei | 
Dicaearchus memoriae tradiderunt, fuisse eum postea Pyrandrum, 
deinde Aethaliden deinde feminam pulcra facie meretricem cui 

nomen fuerat Alco. | 


- ously been Euphorbus, but what is more obscure than this, which 
Clearehus and Dicaearchus have committed to record, 18 that he 
was liter Pyrander, then Aethalides and then a woman prostitute 
wih à beautiful face whose name was Alco. 


2 Clearchus, fr. 10 Wehrli 








3 Pyrandrum Wehrli; pirrandum vel pyrrandum codd. meliores: Pyrrum Hertz ét 


Marshall 4 Aethaliden Hosius alii: thalidena vel talidena codd. 
43 Plutarchus, An seni sit gerenda res publica 26 796C—797A (BT i 33 Plutarch, Old Men in Public Affairs 26 796C—797 A (BT v.5.1 
t.5.1 p.53.17-54.28 Hubert et Drexler) 53.17-54.28 Hubert and Drexler) 
| | qat , isi litics not 
ROO. RÜVTO dé voto: yp uvnuovedeny, ac ob« dort nohe 1. Abo 3 all it > m d M a tal Berne po . 

teveolor uóvov tò Pa ot an Kor péya Bo&v èv | only consists in noeng ee rer mR 
ExkANoig KOİ nepi tò Biyo Bowcxeberv Aéyovtac 7] ypéqovtoc, i | Assembly uu DE i ea "in h - M on is char- 
Ol ROAAOL 100 noAıredeodan vouiGovoi, orep âlet xol | when RD eaking 2 proposinga iaw. d rn t "on who discourse 

D QiAocogeiv 10b Ind Tod Sigpov GwXAeyonévouc KOİ oyoAg ini ı Baneteristic of politics, just as pu dc i . AA wii 
BıßAiorg nepaivovtus. f| 68 ouvexhg év Epyolç Kol TPÜĞEGU iom a chair and write lectures In voor i t a a —— 
ópopévn kað’ Tiuépav ójo Gc noArteta Kal prrocogia AéAnev hey overlook the Sue i dde : PA s who 
WÜTOÜÇ. KOLİ yàp 1006 EV TAÇ OTOQTG &vokáqutoveoc nepuxomete daily seen alike in deeds and actions. Fort s EEE 
paotv, óc ÉAeye Aikatapyos, oükETI SE «ob eig &ypov A npo; — T Miromenading up and down in the stoas nis us ii dm MUS 
piov Badifovtac. Spotov 8' ori tH qiAocoQeiv tò roh- w meee cacarchus es en a ee pap e wie vein 
teoeoUot. Zokpótn yodv ote BóO0po Beic ott’ cic Opóvov— ^ friend are not. Doing politics is en id oat aaa 
KaBioag 080’ Hpav SratprBtic fj NEPIRÜTOD tolo yvopinotc | MEL Ui philosophy, but he eid not set gp Dene ies o 


| ; i l ith hi ts 
£ 4 ae EN UNE. IET, \ , | "nme. not keep a set time for conversing with his studen 
TETAYLEVNV QVAGTTOV, GAAG KO naitov ÖTE toyot o ovurivæv lirone. He did not keep 


| 


| 
| 
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Kal ovotpatevóuevos Evioıg xoi ouvayopalov, TEAog SE «ii 
[ovv]ósÓseuévoc kai nívov tò pépuaxkov éQUAocópe,, npüro. 
&noóciGoc tov Biov &navtt xpóvo xoi péper Kol nåes vui 
npoynaoıv AAG Gnoci prdocogiav Sexduevov. oto öl 
OLAVONTEOV koi nepi noAtteiog, ... TAV ÖE KOLVOVUKÖV kn) 
QiAGvÜOponov Kal pórov xol KnSepovixdyv kal rohtu 


dàns, x&v undéxote thy yAopddSa nepiOncou, TOALTEVOLEVOY u 


GEL TH TAPOPLEV tods Svovapévove, donyetoGar tois Seopévere. 
OVUTAPELVaL toic BDovAevopévoic, ÖLaTpEneiv tode KOKU. 
TPKYLOVODVTAS, ETLPPOVVDVAL TODS EDYVOHOVOG, POVEPOV Elvin 


X 


UN no pépyoc rpooéxovta toic xowoic UNS’ ÖROV onovdy ti f 


F X 4 ^ > ki F + X i 
TAPAKANGIG ÖLÜ TO Tpwtetov eig tò éatpov PadiGovta kol ti » 


BovAevtipiov, GAAws 8& öleyeyiiç x&piv óc èni O£ov il 
&&póoctv, dtav énéAOn, napayıvönevov, GAAG, x&v ui 
To pocyévmoa TH ooo, TOLPÖVTA TH YOUN xod TO nuvögveodaı 
tà MEV ġnoðeyóuevov toic 62 ÖSVoKoAuivovra TÖV PATT: 
uévov. 


7 opa Gc Coraes: obSapAc codd. 9 paoıv XJ you: onoty Jy 15 owe 
del. Wyttenbach 16 xpov@ xoi k£peı BIT: péper xpóvo O: pépet ypóvou 
dub. Man. : ypóvo del. Drexler 


Zenobius, Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi 3.65 
(CPG t.1 p.73.6—13 Leutsch et Schneidewin) 


£v riĝo thv Kepapeiav wavOdva: napormio èni tOv the 
potas panoe onepBowóvtov, &nrouévov 68 edOémc «àv 
HELĞÖVAV. ðs ei tig wavOdvav Kepapedery, npiv nadelv nívaxo: 
Tj &AAo TL TAV WikpOv nAdrteiv, nida eyyerpoin. Atkatapyoc 8: 
qnot Erepöv ti SNAodv thv napoutiav, olovel thy ueAémmv £v 
toic Öpolorg no1eioden, às xvBepvitng exi Tiç vnög xod fivtoyoc 
ETİ TOV İTRAV. 


5-7 cf. Arist, NE 2.1 1102a32-b12 


l-7 Hesychius, Lexicon, s.v. èv riĝo (no. 3276 1.1 p.107.31—108.2 Latte) 1 cf 
Plato, Gorgias 514e6, Laches 187b et [Plut.], Prov. Alex. 112 


1 uovOGvo] povOdverc B 3 uei$óvov] ueyó&Aov xoi teAetov Hesychius 
6 óuotoic: oiketoic Hesychius 7 «Gv ixnwv : Tod Inxov Hesychius 


w Hn 
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or walking with them. He did philosophy just as he happened to 
play and drink with them, serve in the military and share the mar- 
ket | place, and in the end, as he was imprisoned and drank poison. 
‘ie was the first to demonstrate the life at all times and in every 
part, in il that he experienced and all that he did, that embraced 
philosophy without qualification. Surely we must have the same 
iheuehis about politics . . . that the community-spirited, humane, 
paliotic; concerned and political individual, even if he never wears 
« ollamys, is always truly politically active by advising those in 
power, guiding the needy, standing by those in deliberation, con- 
veytine those doing wrong, and supporting those with good judg- 
= he clearly does not give (only) casual attention to public 
-oncems, and whenever some serious matter arises, or a summons, 
he does not go to the theater and to the council, because of the first 
prize, being there for the sake of entertainment with no purpose, as 
(e were) at a performance or recitation, but, even if he cannot be 
there physically, he is present in thought and interest, approving 
some of the things being done and showing displeasure at others. 


Since Dicaearchus speaks approvingly of the ancients who identified wis- 
dorm with the practice of doing good deeds (see 36.11), it seems that by homoion 
he menns a closer identificaiton than we might assume: for Dicaearchus doing 
philosophy and politics appear not just similar, but one and the same. 
Cy. d4.4-7, 


Zenobius, Summary of the Collections of Lucillus larrhaeus and 
Didymus 3.65 (CPG v.1 p.73.6-13 Leutsch and Schneidewin) 


| learn pottery on a wine-jar: A saying referring to those who 
skip over their first lessons and immediately attempt greater things. 
lor example, if someone is learning to do pottery and before learn- 
ing how to form tablets or some other small object tried his hand at 
» wme-Jar. Dicaearchus says that the saying means something else, 
such as getting practice in similar things, as a helmsman on a ship 
and a charioteer with horses. 





4 The Sources 47 
46 Dicaearchus of Messana 4 


^ Talk 8.2 T19A-B (BT v.4 p.262.19-263.7 Hubert) 
45 Plutarchus, Quaestiones convivales 8.2 719A B (BT t.4 p.263 jm rile 


263.7 Hubert) 


Plutarch 
| sed surely has no need at all for mathematics as some 
Sr ing his mind away from created things and di- 
A E. Nu really exists. For those things exist in him, 
* fa [Eng 7 ia ae him. But see whether Plato, without your 
| dai Basically have suggested something proper and 
anilar Lo E... he mixed — E € bns inq idi 
un, icaearchus thought. For 
dodi ev. To yapay (aç) ero Arkotoxog. 6 yàp AVKO} pya; Will SORES, No arithmetic model from Lacedaemon as 
an mS > yeli ear Hen gi ug Be “4 1 e mob-oriented. He introduced the geometric, 
ónuokpocixi]v Koi ÓóyAiki]v obcay, ECéBarev Ex tic Aort Bi heing dem cratic ee Porte 
HOVOÇ, exeranyayev ÖZ thy yeopetpixhy, Xy pte. oóxppovi kal singe it fi va po? ri amma 
Baowveig voufum npérovoav: f pèv yap &piOuj td toov fy he ore eal a of proportion. 
Aoyo 10 Kar’ &Eiav OROVELLEL. | io worl by mean 


For d 

od y&p Tİ rov Kal Bedc Setor uoOnuotoc otov Opis 
STPEPOVIOG RO TOV yevntõv Kal REPLÄYOVTOG ERİ TÜ, Sve 
O&votav * EV orbc yàp EoTIV reiva Kol Güv OTH Kod TEPİ o 
GA’ Opa uf ct cov npoofikov ò MAdrav Kol OİKELOV arivittói 
AéAnÜev, &re Sh} t Loxpéter cov AvKovpyov dvanıyvd. 


La] 
E 


On imstrument 


Eon 
| ee. ky 
iy Vide noce 


on 


3 éxeiva Valckenaer: Exeivo codd. et Hubert 6 à supplevit Osann 
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464 Philodemus, Academicorum historia, PHerc. 1021, col, 1.1-4% 45A NE E ; Et 





"Out of what he received, (Plato) renewed (philosophy) again 

“+ „ £vdelxJonevov [n£]v özer- tind added the pleasant rhythm that accompanies it in his 
VeKalviog n&Aw ünocav, NN as on account of this.2 But he himself introduced many of 
Tv T’ €[xawido]vo[av ölü tobe? "vail son through which—since I must say frankly what 
£v tots [A]öyoıg eópuOutov 3 Tr e m of all people most strengthened philosophy 
npoo&Außev, atòs öğ noh- diya S ‚erted it. For he converted (so to speak) countless people to 
AĞ ENELONVEYKOTO Sha, Se öv ipae th the recording of his dialogues. However, he also made 
“et ye duo rappnloias det «]à ylel- K th à philosophy superficially by diverting them onto a ready- 
vöuevo Aéyew-nA[eioxov] à X» path. He says, ‘god gave number and the sight of the stars as 
On t&v ná&vcav [àv0p]ó- Vende for doing philosophy', so that those who neither learned 
TOV ODTOG edonoelv plıÄo- | Lew 
GOYLOV xoi kotéXvo[e]. npo- 
let]péyato uèy yop &me[tp]ov[c] 
ÖÇ einelv én’ avthy dud 
THs avaypapiis tov A[ó]- 
İyojv. enınoAlaliog 68 xot 
[twas] éxo[tno]e pıAocopelv 
pavepay écpé[nov] ei[c] 
pilBov]. not 8’ özi [Beds tov ole 
[prOpov] koi ch[v t]Ov &olıpav| 
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Dicaearchus of iviessana 


[öyıv tlod qiAToc ]ooetv Ev60- 
oiov £óo[xev],' Mote yhte [ue]- 
uonkóco [c çalaudrav 

te undev yinzlorle BovAop£]- 
vous uodeltv ob] uóvov eic 

tò TOV DIAL OSOE@V abrlodg 
kotapıdueft nAndoc, à AX 

xoi rjAnunekeig vouiler]. pa- 
[veps 6' ópp&v £|&ec| tiv ehis 
[env tpiBov éxei]vnIv], öltı] oo- 
[pas yéypage: ‘xpln vov[c] &v[0p]ó- 
[rovg 10v "Epwra tiiv xod] 
[tà £potikà Siagepdvtac| 
[&oketv t t "Epor nüvros] 
dei] neli]deoden,’ (Gofre eic 
exeivo|v njapaor®pe- 

voli] tı[veg] ikavöv Exeıv 
npópAn[u]o: Tiç toto &uadi- 
as voyliğlovaıv, u&AAov oe 
alpelelfis fio ]tw, póvor thy 
tod ylevvatolv xoi coootá- 
tov 516[acKdAo}v Katavoovv- 


TEC nalpatveow.]” O HEV üne- 
[Sergev odtog ad]tod Kato- 


1-6 cf. Them., 26 318c-319a 
532d, Tim. 47a-c; Epinomis 976c-978b 


18-27 cf. Plat., Resp. 7 522c—534e et 531l- 
30-4 cf. Plat., Symp. 212b 


ante 1 oüzü thv q1Aocogíiav Ek Tüv Gaiser: éx t&v Mekler: ià Tüv Lasserr 
1 [nà]v Lasserre, Gaiser, Dorandi: (oo Arnim et Mekler 3 é[naitóo]|vo[|uv 
Gaiser : £[AXeino]vo|av Arnim, Mekler, Lasserre 8 nAleiotov] Praechter ci 
Gaiser: xp|@toc Gomperz, Mekler, Lasserre 11 katéAvo[e Mekler, Doranılı, 
Lasserre: xarnvuole Gaiser 15-16 kat | ftivac] Gaiser: x. [pol bpus, 
Mekler: |poiov| Lasserre 39 alpelrlüs «tfo vv Gaiser: &lnap)ıl&vovelın 
Buecheler, Mekler, Lasserre 


46B Philodemus, Academicorum historia, PHerc. 1021, col. Y.1-4| 


(p.152.1-154.7 Gaiser) 


[yous 1]ó de ovvalyals napeypalwel' 
“kolrejvevönro dé” qn[o]t “Kot tv por 
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nor EVET W anted to learn anything from heavenly signs (Plato) not 
anly counted among those who loved simply appearance, but also 
it offensive. But clearly it is possible to set people onto that 
de path, because he has wisely written, “itis necessary for 
people to honor Love and to cultivate the elements of Love espe- 
-jally ane for everyone always to obey Love’, so that those who 
lise deuwn to (Love) believe that they have a sufficient defense for 
iheir own lack of learning, or rather a store of virtue (such that) 
alone understand the teaching of the noble and most wise 


thou! 
ritu yara 


thes 
teacher (Plato).” "T 
This was one thing (Dicaearchus) pointed out in criticizing 


(Plato)... . 


i Tie Greekless reader of these texts should be alerted that the Greek text of 
Missy au which this translation is based includes many conjectures, only a few 
at wliich have gained widespread scholarly support (see Dorandi in this vol- 
umet. Üsiser's conjectures do allow, however, a readability that is scarcely pos- 
Able in the éditions of more cautious editors. 

Ir Is unclear what the “this” refers to. Gaiser suggests that it refers some- 
hie bir ifie combining of Pythagorean and Socratic philosophy. See 45. 


ASB Philodemus, History of the Academics, PHerc. 1021, col. Y.1-41 


ip. 152.1—154.7 Gaiser) 


And after he had connected the other part he (?)! wrote in addi- 
tian: “much progress was also acknowledged,” he said, “in math- 
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Dicaearchus of Messana 


Onudtav énidoctc noAAT Kat’ £xei- 
v[ov] tov xpóvov d&pyttextovodvto[c] 
u[&]v kai tpoBAhpat[a] 6166v10ç tod 
IA ]Jatwvog, Cyntobvimv dé pete onov- 
[95]c aòtà tv uoeßnuarıkav. tovycip 
[o0 Jen) [tà] repi wetpoAoytay navev 
[£i kopv]gr]v tote mpAtov Kal tà repi 
[tobs ópt]euobc npoßANnara tv rept 
E[$50]&ov uevacotno&vtov tov &[o' "In]- 
rolxpa]toug &pxoiopuóv. EAaße (68 xod] 
n yeloulerpta mov ERİĞOGV ' 5yelv]- 
vaölnl yàp kai f av dwar Koi TO zepi 
S1opLonodg An alkol, kol dols] tè n[epi] 
[dv yeopetpiav éri noAo x/polüvleyi- 
klov- od] dév te [óx]« [i Kat unlxlavır[f] 
[y ñoa]v [X ju[e]Aeis. thv üneloav 62] o[vA]- 
Molyhv «àv toftob]ealy, &E fic Éoxov ö]- 
[v howa: ovxvoL [tóv onelpuoAöywv, 
avtav Éve[x' Enoino]av' cX£00v y&lp) 
Tv portntaly yévoc] &AAo, Koi tAlV] 
[v]e Üepáv tò io[worueóv] &véXo ov. 
lo ]o peror[AoBoveec ÖE tà rpálynotľo | 
[ony xoà [kownv Oxo 1 yoy, «lal 
todrov t[óv Btov téte xox]eA[&]Bo[v]- 
[to] xp[Gx01]* SiLeitAovto yàp] &AXo 
(Lev) &vhporelv éAevOÉpov &]AnO[i]- 
[viv ovvovoto[v Kowwviav t’ etvou], 
&[AXo] 58 Adov xoà (Terüv icov loui[ov]. 
«o ]n8[36 o£] koi Irplös 10910 [ta ua]- 
plar Té ómtptnoov TOV &vovy[ koct]ov : 


ot yla]p nepi tüv |övinotuov [volo]$o1, ölırat- 


ws e[i]vox Soxodaw oikorpıßec. [tht 82 ypo]- 
quel] Övvanevog ( ó MAd&rov noAAlodg £]- 
&p[ov]ve Kol TOV Anöve@v «oic [poA toi[c |. 
itte — 8 0dv—ıav ÜRE pe[xó]vav 
Ne İ 'Ağılofân: ouvnapeyév[eto, Koi slopn 

y obdfv ^v &vpóc € en &[pe]v [t rave ènh- 


v[ojioa)oa Kai yoda, kat ÖN kow[olvinlole]- 
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at that time, since Plato was designing and setting out prob- 

lems and the mathematicians were investigating them seriously. 
Cons: quently, in this way the theory of measurement and the prob- 
„finition first reached a high point then, once those asso- 
aaret with Eudoxus revised the older style of Hippocrates. Geom- 
jalg ade much progress then; for the analytical method was 

ated then and the auxiliary theorem regarding definitions, and, 
eneral, they brought the practice of geometry a great step for- 
“nd in no way were optics and mechanics ignored. They 

4 the entire collection of such (inquiries) as these for their 
uke, from which a great many scavengers took profit. For 
WAS ‘another sort among those in attendance, and they took a 
Interest in their rewards. Since they took no part in (public) 
affairs. (hey pursued an equal and shared scholarship, and they were 
ar that time the first who attained this lifestyle. For they distin- 
wish true communalism and sharing of free men from the equality 
al thie Dacians and Getae.? They separated the truth and studies 
JAirecled toward it from those pursuits necessary (for living). For 
those who think (only) about what is useful are justly considered 
» household servants. Through the power of his writing, Plato 
ven inspired many at a distance with books. Most peculiarly—1 
un aware—among those who submitted themselves (to his writ- 
ings), Axiothea joined in, and she was indeed a wise woman with 
rend to every quality of a man, since she reflected and under- 
sood. and in fact shared in wearing a worn-out cloak without a 


eimatics 


lens of cle 
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46C Philodemus, Academicorum historia, PHerc. 1021, col. ? |B 


Dicaearchus of Messana 


[oa tod «]píBovo[c &lvev aiolybvys: £]got«[o] 1 

| 
2-18 cf. Proci., In primum Euclidis Elementorum librum, p.66.4-68.4 Fr, 
14 cf. Diog. Laert. 3.24 et Procl, In prim. Eucl. El. libr, p.211.18—23 | 
Epist. Socraticorum 22.2 35-7 PHerc. 164, fr. I Dorandi 


eniin 
4-1 


1-2 napéypol ye] lko{te] i Du 3 


lovvalwals Gaiser: ovvá[yo]v Lasserre 
xopéypalya [kate] Dorandi 


Í 


(p.157.1-8 Gaiser) 


*. . . 66 [&yvoorog voic] &AXo1c. [ó dé] 
&x[£Aevov &notex pılAuvölple- 
niav [n&o1 8Joög, d[t1] npot[e]- 
to to[ot]c tco." tormdta yeypo- 
qóco[c A]uoaópyov, PiAdy[o]- 
poc Ev tô Tiç Atol illos] £- 
Ko za pé()noud|o ev émi tò [óvo]- 
[ue tabr 


7 tapé()noi[o]ev Mekler et Gaiser: napénintev Croenert et Jacoby 


Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 3.4 (OCT t.1 p.122.1% 
23 Long) 


Koi énoi0e00n HEV yp&uuara napà Awvucto, od ral 
uvnuovebgt év toic ’Avtepactaic. éyvuvaoato 68 opo 
'Apiotwvıra 'Apyeio noXouo1f] ... eici 8’ ot Koi naAatoat quit 
abtov "IcOuot, xoà xoi Aucaiapyos év npõto Hepi Diov. ral 
Ypo«ikfis EruueAndfivon koi ZOMLATA ypcyoi, mp@tov jy 
dWvpcuBovs, Enerta xoà uéAn Kat tpaymdtac. 

1-2 Plato, Amatores 132A 2-4 cf. Apul., De Plat. 1.2 


5 énpeAnOrvos .. . ypdayaı BP: éxeyueA dn. .. Eypoye F 


Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 3.38 (OCT t.1 p.137 2% 
5 Long) 


Aóyoc O& npõtov ypayan adtov tov Dalöpov. xoi yàp sew 
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sense of shame But she attended...” 


ensus of most scholars (see Dorandi and White in this collection) 


| he cutn? : . . 
| Gaiser’s intuitions, the source of this text is not Dicaearchus but 


ve imt des| inda 
[riti pr od Ou 


rabies cwasidered uncivilized and servile by the Greeks. 


Sec Philodemus, History of the Academics, PHerc. 1021, col. 2.1-8 
— (p.157.1-8 ( 'aiser) 


“ — without being recognized by the others. (Plato) sometimes 
nude a payment exemption, and was benevolent to everyone, be- 
cause he İresiv gave ‘equal for equals’.” Although Dicaearchus 
hus wrillen (hese sorts of things, Philochorus in the 6th book of his 
Aphis mocked Plato’s name, saying... 


Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 3.4 (OCT v.1 p.122.13— 
74 Lone} 


(Ploto) was taught his letters at the school of Dionysius, whom 
be ulso recalls in his Rival Lovers. He did gymnastics with Ariston 
ol Argos Ihe wrestler... There are others who say that he wrestled 
in the Istlimian games, like Dicaearchus in the first book On Lives, 
and ihal he practised painting and writing poetry, first dithyrambs, 
ther also lyric poems and tragedies. 


Lorenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 3.38 (OCT v.1 
p.L37,22—5 Long) 


Tiere is an account that (Plato) wrote the Phaedrus first. For 


— 


mo 


o re 
© m uo ee. a ll) i 
di H 





Dicaearchus of Messana 


LELPOAKLÖĞEŞ tt TO npóBAnua. Atkatapyos SE xod tov TpÖROV D 


Ypo«pfic OAV énii£[ipecot DS Poprıröv. 


l £ygew B: éyev FP 


+9 Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 4.71 (BT p.398.1-5 Pohlenz) 


atque horum omnium lubidinosos esse amores videmus: 
philosophi sumus exorti, et auctore quidem nostro Platone, queni 
non iniuria Dicaearchus accusat, qui amori auctoritatem trib. 
eremus. 


2 et] ex G! 


Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 3.46 (OCT t.1 p.140.19 
141.3 Long) 


uoOncoi S’odtod... kai GA o1 nAetovg, oov ot Kol yovalıeı 
090, AnoBéveta Mavevixm kai 'A&o0£o OActaota, Ñ «ul 
&vópeio NURIGXETO, Öç onor Aikaiapyoc. 


1-2 cf. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 4.2 


2 AacÜéve1a Seminarii Basil. sodales: AavÜOóGvea codd. 


Philodemus, Academicorum historia, PHerc. 164, fr. 22.1-7 = 
PHerc. 1021, col. 11.17—21 (p.179.15-21 et 225 Dorandi) 


[5575.2 al 
|repacıakov | 
Aw [ate pyóc qnow 
|. ]ovto. GAXo te 
devgaevos ÖLÜ 
tons Epya co [Ax 
levi 


In PHerc. 1021, col. 11.17-21 haec tantum leguntur: &]nodeı&&yulevog | Suk 41): 
16À ung Epya xo [A 


| Ci 
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he subject has something youthful about it. But Dicaearchus criti- 
Ine sume | 


_.. the whole manner of the writing on the grounds that it is vul- 
cines the 5 


Utt 


n. Tusculan Disputations 4.71 (BT p.398.1—5 Pohlenz) 


Hur we see that the love poetry of all of these (Alcaeus, Anacreon, 
yuk) s lustful: we philosophers have arisen, indeed under the 
) i hile of our Plato—whom Dicaearchus criticizes not unjustly— 


im eive authority to love. 


Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 3.46 (OCT v.l 
p.140. 19--141.3 Long) 


Students of (Plato)... and many others, including two women, 
> authencia of Mantinea and Axiothea of Phlius, who, Dicaearchus 


says, used to wear men’s clothing. 


Philedemus, History of the Academics, PHerc. 164, fr. 22.1-7 = 
PHerc. 1021, col. 11.19—21 (p.179.1—5 and 225 Dorandi) 


Dicaearchus says... 
Because (Chaeron)! had demonstrated 
other Fine deeds through his 
boldness... 


‘(haeron, a student of Plato, is the subject of this part of Philodemus' work. 


i Ae cm. | b om rro 
j = = 1 
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52 Philodemus, De Stoicis, PHerc. 155, fr. 15 (CE 12 [1982] 104.20 
Dorandi) I - 


koi A]wotepxolc] 
İki. Jirov Biov onu[ot 
ver ]epiosl 


1-2 81& tod "Hpad]k[Aeltvoo Croenert 3 'Apıoı Croenert 


De humana vita 


53 Censorinus, De die natali 4.2-4 (BT p.4.18—5.10 Sallman) 


alii semper homines fuisse nec umquam nisi ex hominibus natns, 
atque eorum generi caput exordiumque nullum extitisse arbitrali 
sunt, alii vero fuisse tempus cum homines non essent, et bis ortum: 
aliquem principiumque natura tributum. sed prior illa sententie, qui: 
semper humanum genus fuisse creditur, auctores habet Pythago an. 
Samium et Occelum Lucanum et Archytan Tarentinum omnesque: 
adeo Pythagoricos. sed et Plato Atheniensis et Xenocrates el 
Dicaearchus Messenius itemque antiquae Academiae philosophi. 
non aliud videntur opinati, Aristoteles quoque Stagirites et 
Theophrastus multique praeterea non ignobiles Peripatetici idem ii 
scripserunt eiusque rei exemplum dicunt quo negant omnino passe 
reperiri, avesne ante an ova generata sint, cum et ovum sine ave el. 
4 avissine ovo gigni non possit. itaque et omnium, quae in sempiterno | 
isto mundo semper fuerunt futuraque sunt, aiunt principium fuisse 
nullum, sed orbem esse quendam generantium nascentiumque, ii i 


m a n * 


quo unius cuiusque geniti initium simul et finis esse videatur. 


— 


| 
6 Occelus, FVS 48A2 Archytas deest FVS 47 o 7 Plato, cf. Leges 6 78117 


Xenocrates, fr. 59 Heinze 9 Aristoteles, De gen. anim. 2.1 731b35- 38. | 
Theophrastus, 185 FHS&G | [ 


5 creditur] traditur Wehrli 6 Occelum Diels: Ocellum Canter et Salimani 
occeium CP alii codices habent alia Archytan edd. : adrenytan CP: architam 


V-archital 11 exemplum Giusta: exempla codd. 16 quo Saliman: gül 
codd. edd. | 























4 kannt come to be without 
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the Stoics, PHerc. 155, fr. 15 (CE 12 [1982] 104.29 


> Piilodemns, Or 


x Dorn!) 


... und Dicagarchus . - - 
cof life indicates - - - 


Cultural History 


a Censorinus, About the Day of Birth 4.2-4 (5 T p.4.18-5.10 Sallman) 


fa 
Js 


Same have thought that human beings have always existed = 
"have never been born except from human beings, and that there has 
E. no inception Of origin of their species; others, however, — 

that ihere was a time when human beings did not exist, an a " 
4 some origin and beginning Was assigned to them by > i x 
former opinion, according to which the human race 15 De jeve : 
have existed always, has as its supporters Pythagoras of Samos an 

Occelus of T ucania and Archytas of Tarentum and absolutely ali © 
the Pytha goreans. Moreover Plato the Athenian and Xenocrates 
and Dicaearchus of Messana and likewise the (other) philosophers 
‘of ihe Old Academy do not seem to have held a different opinion; 
and Aristotle of Stagira too and Theophrastus and mary not undis- 
linguished Peripatetics besides wrote the same, And as an illustra- 
tionol this point they say that it is altogether impossible to find out 
whether birds or eggs were created first, since it is the case both 
that the egg cannot come to be without the bird and that the bird 
| the egg. And so they say that of all the 
things that have always existed in this eternal universe and always 
will exist, there has been no beginning; rather, there 1s a certain 
cycle of those who produce and of those who are born, in which the 
beginning and the end of each and everything that is begotten seem 

to coincide. 





Dicaearchus of Messana 


* Varro, De re rustica 2.1.39 (CB t.2 p.13.7-16.9 Heurgon) 


igitur, inquam, et homines et pecudes cum semper fuisse sii 
necesse natura—-sive enim aliquod fuit principium generandi 
animalium, ut putavit Thales Milesius et Zeno Citieus, sive contm 
principium horum exstitit nullum, ut credidit Pythagoras Samius 
Aristoteles Stagirites—necesse est humanae vitae a summa meii T 
gradatim descendisse ad hanc aetatem ut scribit Dicaearchus el 
summum gradum fuisse naturalem, cum viverent homines ex iis Pi 
bus, quae inviolata ultro ferret terra; ex hac vita in secundam 
descendisse pastoriciam e feris atque agrestibus, ut arboribus y. 
virgultis [ac] decarpendo glandem, arbu[s]tum, mora, porn 
colligerent ad usum, sic ex animalibus cum propter eandem utility. 
em quae possent silvestria deprenderent ac concluderent et min. 
suescerent. in quis primum non sine causa putant oves assumptis ei 
propter utilitatem et propter «p»laciditatem. maxime enim hus 
natura quietae et aptissimae ad vitam hominum. ad cibum enim lacte 
et caseum adhibitum, ad corpus vestitum et pelles attulerunt. iertiu 
denique gradu a vita pastorali ad agri culturam descenderunt, iii qua 
ex duobus gradibus superioribus retinuerunt multa, et quo descen- 
erant, ibi processerunt longe, dum ad nos perveniret. etiam nunc in 
locis multis genera pecudum ferarum sint aliquot, ab ovibus, ui in y 
Phrygia, ubi greges videntur conplures, in Samothrace caprarım, 
quas Latine rotas appellant. sunt enim in Italia circum Fiscellum ui 
letricam montes multae. de subus nemini ignotum, nisi qui apros 
non putat sues vocari. boves perferi etiam nunc sunt multi in 
Dardanica et Maedica et Thracia, asini feri in Phrygia et <Ly>caonii, < 
equi feri in Hispania citeriore regionibus aliquot. 

origo, quam dixi; dignitas, quam dicam. de antiquis inlustrissirmis 
quisque pastor erat, ut ostendit et Graeca et Latina lingua et veteres 
poetae, qui alios vocant polyarnas, alios polymelos, alios polybulas; 
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Farming 2.1.3-9 (CB v.2 p.13.7-1 6.9 Heurgon) 


Varro, Cn 


“ire.” I said, "humans and domesticated animals must 
“inmeye ? a 


sve existed by nature —for whether there was some begin- 


alel fi ; a 
vm f veneration for animals, as Thales of Miletus and Zeno of 
mg Ur Bet 


cillum theught, or there existed no beginning for them, as 
Pythüporas of Samos and Aristotle of Stagira believed, human life 
must have come down by steps from the earliest history until our 
time; as Dicaearchus writes, and the earliest stage was natural], when 
lived from those things that the inviolate earth bore spon- 
neously. From this mode of life they must have descended to the 
second, pastoral mode, in which, by pluckin g from wild and wood- 
iud trees and shrubs acorns, arbutus berries and mulberries and 
(ather) frulis, they made a store for (later) use. Likewise toward 
due same purpose, they captured such wild animals as they could 
sod shut them up and tamed them. Among these they believe, not 
without reason, that sheep were gathered because of their useful- 
ness anil 'entleness. For they were especially quiet by nature and 
=) very well with the human lifestyle. Milk and cheese were added 
m the humans’) food, and for clothing the body (the sheep) fur- 
she (heir skins. Finally, in the third stage they arrived from the 
pastoral life to the agricultural, in which they maintained many 
ihings [rom the previous two stages and then progressed for a long 
imme in that stage in which they had descended until it arrived at 
our civilization. Even now in many places there are several kinds 
uf wild herds, such as sheep, as in Phrygia, where many flocks are 
wen. In Samothrace (many flocks) of goats (are seen), which they 
call sitas in Latin.! There are indeed many of them in Italy around 
ihe mountains Fiscellus and Tetrica. Everyone knows about the 
wild pies, except those who believe that wild boars are not prop- 
erly called pigs. There are also many very wild bulls now in Dardania 
and Maedica and Thrace, wild asses in Phrygia and Lyconia and 
wild horses in some areas of Hither Spain. 
| have spoken (so far) about the origin (of agriculture); I shall 
now speak of its dignity. From ancient times every famous man 
wis a shepherd, as both the Greek and Latin shows and the older 
poets, who called some men ‘rich in sheep,’ others ‘rich in goats’; 
and Others ‘rich in oxen’; they reported that the sheep themselves 
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qui ipsas pecudes propter caritatem aureas habuisse pe 
tradiderunt, ut Argis, Atreus quam sibi Thyesten subduxe quer 
ut in Colchide «ad» Aeetam, ad cuius arietis pellem profeci 
genere dicuntur Argonautae; ut in Libya ad Hesperidas, unde 
mala, id est secundum antiquam consuetudinem capras ei 
[quas] Hercules ex Africa in Graeciam exportavit. eas enin 
sua voce Graeci appellarunt mela. nec multo secus nostri ah « 


Hox: 
itar 


TE "ma 
HVER 


voce sed ab alia littera (vox earum non me sed be sonare vidi 
oves baelare vocem efferentes dicunt, e quo post balare extrita lii 
ut in multis. quod si apud antiquos non magnae dignitatis p 


“Miri 
EĞT 
ul“ 


m" 


! gio 


| cM | 
cndeq | 


B 


esset, in caelo describendo astrologi non appellassent corte 


vocabulis signa, quae non modo non dubitarunt ponere, sed «| TT 
ab ris principibus duodecim signa multi numerant, ab Ariete et 7 ammo, 
cum ea praeponerent Apollini et Herculi. ii enim dei ea secunnu. 
sed appellantur Gemini. nec satis putarunt de duodecim signis 
sextam partem obtinere pecudum nomina, nisi adiecissen! 
quartam tenere<n>t, Capricornum. praeterea a pecuariis addideryy) 
Capram, Haedos, Canes. an non etiam item in mari terraque ab his 
regiones notae [a pecore], in mari, quod nominaverunt a capris 
Aeg«a»eum pelagus, ad Syriam montem Taurum, in Sabinis 


Cantherium montem, «Bosporum» unum Thracium, aliesum © 


Ci<m>merium? nonne in terris multa, ut oppidum in Graecig 
Hippion Argos? denique non Italia a vitulis, ut scribit Piso? 


I pecudes m: pecu (pecd) vel pecua ceteri codd. 16 ac expunxit Fucundus 
[5] expunxit Politian. [4 p supplevit Politian. 19 ad nos Victorius : annus 
codd. 22 Latine rotas] platycerotae Scaliger: strepsicerotae Schneider 15 
Lycaonia Plinius: chaonia codd. 32 ad Aeetam Keil: actam codd. — 331 ibys 
Politian. : libro codd. 35 quas expunxit Gesner a supplevit Ursinus — 46 
n supplevit Iucundus 47 an non Politian.: anno codd. 48 regiones A") 
regionibus VAlbm, edd. -num luc. a pecore expunxit Gesner 50 Bosporum 
supplevit Politian. 


Varro, De re rustica 1.2.15-16 (CB t.1 p.16.18-17.6 Heurgon) 


certe, inquit Fundanius, aliud pastio et aliud agri cultura, sed 
adfinis et ut dextra tibia alia quam sinistra, ita ut tamen sit quodam 
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aiden Tleeces because of their value, like the one at Argos, 

ah Ameis complains Thyestes stole for himself; or there was 
which j 'alehis belonging to Aeetes, in quest of whose fleece the 
the ric F di | D roy al kind, are said to have voyaged. In Libya in the 
ES rh Hesperides there were golden mala, i.e. goats and 
gang kein ON ği lio to the ancient manner of speech, which Hercules 
a ane r E to Greece. For the Greeks called them meia from 
iwak Firm i “ee voice, and our people not very differently say 


had £ 


ıp LIE LR A 


the sound 


t 3 1 N i i | ems 
sep baelare ( bah’) when using their voice (their voice se 


that Al 


«> sound b! not ‘m’) from which afterwards (we have) balare (‘to 
Oo 0 i Fi 


plear i once a letter is removed, as in many words. But if among 
ihe ancients sheep and goats had not had great dignity, in describ- 
me the sky the astrologers would not have called the signs by their 
names, which they not only did, but many even enumerate the twelve 
heute with them, from the Ram (Artes) and Bull (Taurus), which 
Te place before Apollo and Hercules. For those gods follow them, 
but the y üre called Gemini? Not satisfied that a sixth of Hie twelve 
had ihe nues of cattle they added Capricorn ("Goathorn )to make 
ip a quarter. From the domestic animals, besides, they added the 
Doat, Kidsand Dogs. Both by sea and on land are not areas known 
(4 numer!) from these, by sea what they called the Aegean Sea 
from soals, in Syria Mount Taurus (‘Bull’), Mount Cantherlus 
PGelding‘) in the Sabine region, and both the Thracian and 
Cimmeriun Bosporus (‘Cattle-crossing’)? Are there not many places 
on land like the town in Greece called Horsey Argos? Finally, is 
not Italy from ‘bulls’, as Piso? writes? 


"The text is corrupt here. Rotae would mean ‘chariots’. What appears to be 
nected Is some word like oreobatae (öpeußaraı), ‘mountain-ranging a 
Like tlie other signs of the zodiac, the constellation Gemini ( Twins ) was 
Hrs identified by the Babylonians. In Greece they were usually identified with 
Ihe Macoun, Castor and Pollux, or with Amphion and Zethus of Thebes, but 
heir Mlentification with Heracles and Apollo, who were half-brothers, was not 
uh o! 


1 7 4 85 a) 
M. Pupius Piso was a politician and soldier active c. 83—60 B.c. "Italia" 1s 
Henved from vitulus, “bull.” 


Varo, On Farming 1.2.15-16 (CB v.1 p.16.18-17.6 Heurgon) 


“Certainly,” said Fundanius,' “the shepherding of stock is one 
ihing, agriculture another, but they are related as the right pipe of 
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modo coniuncta, quod est altera eiusdem carminis molor 


6 incentiva, altera succentiva. et quidem licet adicias, inquam 


pastorum vitam esse incentivam, agricolarum succentivam aucto 


doctissimo homine Dicaearcho, qui Graeciae vita qualis fuer th 


initio nobis ita ostendit, ut superioribus temporibus fuisse docegr 
cum homines pastoriciam vitam agerent neque scirent etiam ra 
terram aut serere arbores aut putare; ab iis inferiore gradu aceti. 
susceptam agri culturam. quocirca ea succinit pastorali, quod ex 


inferior, ut tibia sinistra dextrae foraminibus. 


7 doceat Vb: docent Am 10 ea Ursinus: ei codd. 


İ l dextrae Heietus ! 
addextre À : a dextrae ceteri et Wehrli 


59A Porphyrius, De abstinentia ab esu animalium 4.2. | —9 (CB t.3 p.1.16— 


4.7 Patillon et Segonds) 


ApS@uede 8’ dnd vfi kora Ovn cvv Gv &moxyfic, v iyhoovtai 
Tod Aöyov oi “EAAnves, öç Gv TAV napropotvctov OVE 
OİKELÖTOTOL. TÜV totvov GUVTÖNOÇ TE ÖLDÜ Kal kpe ci 
EAAmvtkà ovvayoryövrav gott xod 6 Mepirornrukdç Aicatapyor 


Og TOV Gpyatov Biov tig "EAAKSog &onyobuevog tode TAM - 


Kat Eyyüg Vey qnoi yeyovörac, PeAtiotous te Svtac qoot Kül 
TOV &piozov ECHKOTAS Blov, ós xpvcobv yévoc vonileolau 
ro papoAAouévovg xpóc toos vOv, KIBöNAov kol qovAoóti 


2 onGpxovcac VAs, umóev qovebseiv Euwoyov. 0 Sh Kal tole 


T X X 89 # Li + h * X ‘a # ^ 
3 & ÖN koi eönyobnevog ô Acaiapyos tov éxi Kpövov Biov torodeun l 


TOUTES RAPLOTAVTAS XPLOODV LEV énovou&Cew yevoc, 
écU0A 68 nâvra, Aéyew, 
tolo Env: kaprov 6' Épepe Lelöwpog &povpa 
adronärm noAAöv TE Kai &PVovov: ot 6' £OeAnpol 
Hovyo £py' évéuovto GÜV £o0Aoici noA£ecow 


eivor MNO, ei Sel Aog&vetv péev otov ic yeyovóto xod ui 
HOTTY EXITEPHLLOLLEVOV, TO dE Aav joO wv &pévtac, eig tò Gill 
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he Flute İs other than the left, yet in such a way that they are con- 
ed ma certain way, because the one is the lead, the other the 
T ment of the melodies of the same song." "Indeed, you 
" 1 said, “that the life of shepherding is the lead, agricul- 
iccompaniment, according to the authority of a most 
learned man, Dicaearchus, who has shown us in his Life of Greece 
what quality it had from its beginning. In the earlier times, he 
teaches, when people led a pastoral life they knew neither how to 
plough the « arth nor how to plant trees nor how to prune. At a time 
Ier than (his they took up agriculture. Therefore (agrıculture) 
| ics the pastoral life, because it is secondary, as the left 


"mu mid, 
tural tHe 


ACCOMP in 


pipe of the (lute is to the stops of the right hand." 


(© Pundanius was Varro's father-in-law and onc of the interlocutors in book 
oue of On Farming. 


BEA Porphyry. On Abstinence 4.2.1-9 (CB v.3 p.1.16-4.7 Patillon and 


Sevond) 


Lel us begin with the abstinence (from eating meat) of some 
nation». of whom the Greeks will lead our discussion since they 
wnuld bs the most suitable witnesses. Among those, therefore, that 
hive concisely and at the same time accurately composed an ac- 
count of the affairs of the Greeks, there is included the Peripatetic 
Dicaesrclius, who in narrating the ancient life of the Greeks says 
ihat (he men of old, who were actually born close to gods, were 
nunirally most excellent, and led the best life, so that they are re- 
Hied us a golden race, when compared with those of the present 
day, who consist of an adulterated and most vile matter; and they 
killer) no animate being. The truth of this, he also says, is attested 
nv Ihr poets, who call these ancients a Golden Race, and assert that 


All good things were theirs, the grain-giving fields of their 
own accord bore much fruit ungrudgingly. Willing and at peace, 
(hey enjoyed their possessions with many good things. 


In explanation of this, Dicaearchus says that life under Cronus was 
ol this kind—since it is necessary to accept that it did exist, that it 
has iot been renowned to no purpose, but also, by laying aside 
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Tod Aoyou PVOLKOV Avayeıv. orotópocto, EV yàp nÁVTO Epber 
EIKOTOG: OD yàp adrol ye KateoKkedaCov ov0£v O15 tò wire tiy 
YEOPYIKTV xew nw Texvnv und’ &xépov undeulav indöc. ti) & 


AVTO KL TOV oxov KyeL aitov Eylyvero ©ÜTOİG KOİ TOD Side | 


GVED TOVOYV Kal ueptuvng, et ÖĞ Tİ TOV yAoqupetótov iatpiwy 
exaxohovBijoat dei Sravoig, KOİ tod um vooeiv. o0&V yàp 
bytevxv GÜTÖV ueibov mo pócy veio evpor tig &v T| tO wh xo 


m i 
tl 
i | 


LETY 


TEPITTØLATA, WV ÖLÜ navtòç Éxetvoi koBapáà tà cóutu 


EpbAarrov. obe yàp thv «fic Pboewg ioxopot£pav tpophv Gh)! 
Asn eog loxopotépo npooeq£povao, oce tiv neo THs uetp toc 
ÖL THY Etoylmra, OAK’ OG tà noAAd thv Elde tic Uo vile 
ÖLÜ THY ox&viw. GAAG UV otè nóÀeuot abroig OAV ott 


GTÜGELÇ npóc GAAQAovc- &OXov yàp oo0£v ÖĞLOAOYOV EV tQ ÉD | 


TPOKELLEVOV onfipxev, Unep Otov tic &v Otxpopáv toG TI 
EVESTHOATO, Gore TÒ KEYĞAMLOV eivaı tod Biov ovvéBawev 
OXOAV, Pa@duniav dnd tv dvayKaiov, byleiav, eiprivnv, QT 
TOUS ÖZ Dotépots EYLENEVO1Ç LeyaAov kal TOAAOIS nepırirtoug: 
Kakois nodeıvög cixdtas éxeivoc ó Bios dylyvero. önAol SE tù 
Autov TeV TPOTHOV koi KdDTOGXESLOV tc «pogfic tò ueObocepovy 
pndev “Gg Spvdc,” tod nueva A ovtog npórov, oto EİKÖÇ, toti 
qOeyCouiévov. | 
Dotepov 0 vouaxótkóc eich Adev Bios, Kad’ Sv REPITTOTEPOV ÑN 


KTOL rpoonepteDiAAovto Kal Goov Hwovto, Katavotoaviec | 


ön tà HEV govi écóyyovev övta, tÈ 58 Kakodpyo, Koi XOU ERLUL 
Kat ova, On TÜ Lev éciBd.cevcay, toic 88 en£Üevso, kal GUA ÈN 
vi oà Die ovvetofiABev nóAeuoc. Kat voco, qnoív, oby Heir 
GAA” ot tà rahaià iotopia SteEeAOdveec eipiikoctv. non yàp 


&ŞLOAoyO, Kthata Evunfipxov, & ot uèv Ent tò napeAéoBri a 


pikoriniav Eroiodvro, KOpoılöuevoi te xol RO poo A ovr: 
GAXfRAoUc, oi ©’ Eri tò dtagvAdéan. npolóvtoc 8è oto to? 
xpövov, Katavoodvtes KOLTÜ uupóv cet TOV ypnotpov civa 
ÖOKOÜVTAV, eic 16 TPİTOV TE Kal yeapytKov événecov eidoc. 
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excessively mythical, to reduce it to natural terms based on 


"eason. All things, therefore, are very reasonably said to have grown 


af iheir own accord; for men themselves did not procure anything 


Kenne they were still unaquainted with the agricultural art, or, in 
faci any other art. This very thing, likewise, was the cause of their 
"eine at leisure and living free from labours and care; and if it is 
T erto assent to the view of the most skillful physicians, it was 
Iso the cause of their being free from disease. For one could find 
scription which contributed more to their health than avoid- 
production of excesses, from which those Greeks of old 
preserved their bodies pure. For they neither consumed 
Feed ‘hat was stronger than their nature, but (only) such that their 
nature was stronger, nor more than is moderate because of its ready 
avmlability, but for the most part less than (we would consider) 
sufficient, on account of its scarcity. Moreover, they neither had 
«mor dissensions against each other. For no reward worth men- 
‘inning was set before them, for the sake of which someone might 
hein such dissension, so that that life consisted mainly of leisure 
anil rest from necessary occupations, together with health, peace 
ind friendship. And, of course, to those in later times, who aspired 
fier great things and fell into many evils, this ancient life became 
desirable. The simple and extemporaneous food of the early men 
i manifested in the saying that was afterwards used, “enough of 
oak." this adage being introduced by the man who first changed 
(his mode of living), as seems reasonable. 

"he pastoral life succeeded this, in which men began to procure 
superfluous possessions for themselves, and handle animals. They 
nerceived that some of them were not in fact harmful, but others 
destractive and difficult, so they tamed the former and attacked the 
latter, At the same time, together with this life, war was intro- 
duced. And these things, says (Dicaearchus), are not asserted by 
is, but by those who have spoken after researching thoroughly an- 
tient matters. For, as possessions were now worthwhile, some made 
i 4 point of honor to seize them (from others) by gathering them- 
selves together and calling on each other (for help), but others (made 
it à point of honor) to protect (what they had). Time, thus, gradu- 
ill proceeding, and men concerned evermore with what appeared 
io be useful, they entered the third, agricultural form of life. 
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Dicaearchus of Messana 


TADTI NEV Ato pxov cà RAL TOV EAANVIKOV SteErdy py, R 
| m 


LaKaplov te tov Bíov &enyovuévou av nakartétov, 
ivtov TOV OALOV Kal f &noyl) TÖV guybyav cuvenAfpou. öğ 
rökeuog OK Ty, tog dv Adırtas EEeAnAaevng- ovveioñAb ev a 
bocepov Kal nóñeuog Kal eig dAANAODG nÀeoveSio Go. «f| | 
Cov Adıklag untépa einetv, tis iotopiac kal thc TELPOÇ ijt 
TO ove QUTOV TPLENV TE cod RÖAENOV xor &ouciav ovvetce) Dr 
unvoodvons. 


11-14 Hesiodus, Opera et dies 116-19 37 de proverbio this pués vig 
Zenob. 2.40 A 
19 unte Reiske: yro V 20 yenpyuchv Nauck: yeopytev V 
tV — 26-7 GAX' ... ioyopotépa expunxit Nauck 
Nauck 35 éyiyveto V : &patvero Nauck 
zpoonepieBéAovxo Nauck 
Segonds : ante obtu habet V 


d2 Tİ Reis he 
28 Tig İKOYİŞ expiin yp 

40 npoonepieBóAXovra H 

48 xoxà wikpov ante del tratecerunt Patillon a 


2985 Hieronymus, Adversus Iovinianum 2.13 (PL t.23 col. 315.42-316 5 


Mügne) 


Dicaearchus in libris Antiquitatum et Descriptione Graeciae rele 
sub Saturno (id est in aureo saeculo), cum omnia humus funderet 
nullum comedisse carnem, sed universos vixisse frugibus et ponis 
quae sponte terra gignebat. 


Zenobius, Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi 5.23 
(CPG t.1 p.125.3-11 Leutsch et Schneidewin) 


Hepiç od xvtyet, Aucatopyóc gnaw Ev toic Hepi Tiç “EAA Sve 
£v toic deinvorg pt civar odvndeg xotg dpyatotc OLUVELELY 
pepidac. ÖLÜ ÖZ npogdicets tıväg évOseotépov yevolévov TÜV 
ESESLATOV, Kpatijoor tò Edoç tv Lepidwv, Kod 8ux 10010 thv 


ropoyulav eipfioden. TAV yàp seoudtav KOVA Kal wh Karl | 


HEpoç TılELEVOV tò npótepov Ol Suvatdtepor ths tpopàc Thy 
åoðevõðv pralov, xoi ovvéBatve tobrovg dnonviyeodan, ui 
Svvapévovg Eavtoic Bondeiv. Sià todto odv 6 nepıapdı 
exevorOn. 
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is (what is said) by Dicaearchus when he narrates the an- 
rs of the Greeks and relates as blessed the life of the ear- 
lest people, to which abstinence from animal food contributed no 
Jess than other things. Therefore there was no wat, inasmuch as 
nei “ had been driven out. But later, together with injustice to- 
wirds animals, came war and competition towards each other. That 
i why I wonder at those who dare to say that abstinence from ani- 
mals is Ihe mother of injustice, since enquiry and experience reveal 
«hat luxury, war and injustice came in together with their slaughter. 


Thu 
eunt aliat 


568 lerome, Against Jovinian 2.13 (PL v.23 col. 315.42-316.5 Migne) 


Micaearchus in the books of Antiquities and Description of 
Greece says that under Saturn, that is, in the golden age, when the 
earth provided all things, no one ate meat, but all lived from the 
Iniits and vegetables that the earth bore spontaneously. 


Zenobius, Summary of the Collections of Lucillus Tarrhaeus and 
Didymus 5.23 (CPG v.1 p.125.3-11 Leutsch and Schneidewin) 


'A portion does not choke." Dicaearchus says in the books On 
(reece that at the meals it was not the custom for the ancients to 
distribute portions. But when for some reasons shortages of meats 
occurred, the custom of portions prevailed, and the saying was 
coined because of this. For earlier, when meats were set out as com- 
min dishes and not in individual portions, the more powerful seized 
Ihe food from the weaker, and it happened that these choked to 
Jeuth because they were not able to save themselves. For this rea- 
son then the portioning was contrived. 
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Scholion in Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica 4.2724 (p.277.24—218 4. 
Wendel) 4 


Awatapxoc dé év a’ "EAA&öoç Blov Xeoóyyooc, «ol VOLE 
avtov Helvar Aéyew, Hote undéva korakıneiv thy TATH | 
TEXVIV. 10010 yàp ónoAapn&vew dpyhv elvaı nÀeoveE(ac. kar —— 
RPÖTOV Pow adtov ebpnkévou innov i&vOponov émpoiver a 
dé tadta tov "Opov, od tóv YXeyoyyaotv. 


1-2 in fine scholii habet P kol 10910 8€ qot Aucaiapyos £v P "EAAnviıron ua | 
LEGMOTPLOL HENEANKEVOLL. 2 abtov expunxit Wendel ] 


Scholion in Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica 4.276 (p.278.8-12- 
Wendel) 


Aicatapyog è év a petà tov “Ic1öoç xoi 'Ocípióog "Opa 
Po.cıA£a yeyovévon Xecóvy ao. yiveraı de and Xecoyydceoc enti 
tiv NetAov BaciAetov Em ,Bo', (nd 88 tic NetAov Boone iin 
éxi thy Thiov &Awow C’), dnd SE Tiç "IAtov &Adoews Eri THY ci 
Ovunıdda VAG’, duod BALY. | 


2 Xeaóyyootv——Xeooyxóotoc L: Léowotpic—Seadotpidoc P 3 arlı 
aAwow Ç supplevit Keil: dnd 68 «io "IAiou &Xdotog L: dnd «fj; Neihou 
Doc etac P 4 Bnuy L: Brac’ P | 
| 


sub finem scholii habet L Auatapyoc 66 qnoi Ev B^ 'EXXdk80c Biov Eeoóyywaw 
E 


Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, s.v. XoAödalloı (p. 680.4-14 Meineke) l | 

exAnOnoay dé dind XaAdaiov rıvög, óc Auotopyoc év npárun: 
Tod fic “EAA Soc Biov. Tobzwv SE ovvécer Koi Suvéper Bukoopov | 
yevönuevov tov KaAobpevov Nivov thy óuóvopov abt 
ovvorkioat nóv. Gnd dé tovtov tétaptov éni éka Baci 
YEVÖNEVOV, à tobvoua, XaASatov eivor A&yovowv, Sv pact Kai * 
BopvAOvo thy óvopoototótuv nóAw epi tov Edop&tny | 
ROTOMOV KATASKEDGOaL, ÜROVTOG EIG TADTO GoVayayovtE toùe - 


























| 
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ep scholium on Apollonius of Rhodes' Argonautica 4.272—4 
i 1 271.24-2183 Wendel) 


Dicaearchus in the first book of the Life of Greece! (calls him) 
— eosenchiesis? and says that he established laws that no one should 
— abandon his father's trade. For he assumed that this was the origin 
“inf greed. (Dicaearchus) says that he was the first man to discover 

"mounting horses. Others (say) that Oros (Horus) did these things, 


| Av the end of the scholium, P adds, “Dicaearchus in book 2 of Greek Life 

“çayı Sesostris was responsible for this.” | | | 

B ! Cni of the scholia reads *Sesostris," the version of his name that appears in 

Wi 2; 102-10, which is a composite account of several Egyptian rulers of the 
pat th Dynasty (2040-1785) called Senwosret in Egyptian. In Egyptian propa- 

= quida “Sesostris” came to embody an ideal kingship. 

B ! 


2 - Scholium on Apollonius of Rhodes’ Argonautica 4.276 (p.278.8— 
1 12 Wendel) 


In the first book! Dicaearchus says that after Oros (Horus), the 
sq of Isis and Osiris, Sesonchosis became king. From Sesonchosis 
— n the kingship of Nilus was 2500 years, «from the kingship of 
Nilus to the destruction of Ilium was 7 years», from the capture of 
İlinin to the first Olympiad was 436 years, altogether 2943 years. 


i 
! Under this scholium L adds, “Dicaearchus in book 2 of Life of Greece 
İsis) Sesonchosis.” 


E 
| 


| 
| 60 Stephen of Byzantium, Place-Names, on Chaldaeans (p.680.4—14 
Meineke) 


They were named after a certain Chaldaeus, as Dicaearchus says 
in the first book of his Life of Greece. Of them the one called Ninus 
became outstanding in intelligence and power and settled a city 
named after himself. From this time, the fourteenth king was, they 
say, Chaldaeus by name, who they say built Babylon, the most re- 
owned city, around the river Euphrates, collecting all those called 
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# # f ` 7 i — 1S ; led Chald ea, and 
KaAovuevoug XaAOatovc. Akyeraı kol XarSata XGpo. tiol; Phaldaeuns Into the same spot. A land is also — ° pu — 
ral Kaddaioı fÜvoc nAnotov tfj KoAxiöoc. Lomo. p . ople called) Chaldaeans near Colchis. sop 


| bares n mes D “Colchi d the race of Syr- 
Topmaviotaig: KéAxos te Xo.Adolög te kal Xópov EQvoc, —— Led he Tumpanistai: Colchian and Chaldaean and the » 
































K, j 
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Dar" 
9 Sophocles, fr. 638 Radt m 


2 tovtov Neue: toto vel todtov codd. 


=. pests. Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes’ Guide to the 


sald 767 (GGM v.2 p.350.34-44 Müller) 


p 
LI ^ P 
a. ae 


Eustathius, Commentarium in Dionysii perigetae orbis destre 
tionem 767 (GGM t.2 p.350.34-44 Müller) 


'Ehaldia is a region of Armenia up to which the Pontic kingdom 
23 TM According to customary usage, the people re are er 
“Cha di" in two syllables, not Chaldaeans. Por the m 
in thros sy! lábles, were once the "Cephenes," and then - 
- Aer Perseus; the Chaldaeans were named after a certain Cha daeus, 
ihe io they iay became the fourth after ten, i.e., the 14th, king after 
Ninus and settled Babylon. And he named those gathered 
, e ald xit s after himself. The Chaldi around Colchis are also said 
d "ym, however, to be “Chaldaeans” in three syllables, accord- 


in: 4o Dicusarchus. 


xópa SE 'Appeviac i XoAdto, he Lex pts h Hoveuci Baar of 
totc 08 éxeioe XóA60vc Aeyecdaı éxixpatel f sovriden 
ÖLGVAAdBag, o9 XaAdatove. XarSaior YAP TPLIGVAAGBac oi tom 
u£v Knofivec, &nö 62 Mepogas Hépoon- XoA8otot KAnBEvres dy 
tıvog XaAdaiov, öv pact tétaptov zi 8£ko, yovv tesga 
peoxadéxatov, BocUAÉo petà Nivov yevöuevov tv Ba fuii 
oikico, Kat tobds ovvayÂévtac kahtoo àp’ avto? Xo e tou 
Àéyovxoi HEvTOl nape tivev Kal oi nepi tiv Kodyida XXn 
XoAdator 1piovAAGpoc, Kate Atkatapyov. l 


E Me : EN ET = = L 
Hypothesis in Euripidis Medeam 27-9 (BT p.4.5—7 Van Loony) §2 Hypothesis to Euripides’ Medea 27-9 (BT p.4.5—7 Van Looy) 
4 ^ mt F 4 f F | - Vi | , hav- 

TÒ öpäne Soxet broParécBou raps N EOPPOVOG OLMOKED/ ce: - [Euripid es) appears to have passed off the m as paf 
Oc Awatepyoc (Ev) np(Otqo) Tod ts '"EAA&80c Btou Kal ing reworked it (from m original) by Neop bes en on 
AptototéAns év drouvüuacı, > save in the first book of his Life of Greece and Aristotle in the Mem 
| Neophron., fr. 15 TrGF Snell; cf. Suda, s.v. Nedgpev et Diog. Laert. 2.134 we 
Aristot., fr. 635 Rose! | q 


1 onoDaAécOe] zoepaBoAécOoiHn 2-3 ÖÇ ... brouvNuooı om. Pet Am wi 
2 (£v) npldra) Luppe (RAM 135 [1992] 94):(év — ) Van Looy: (èv &) vel "im. 
Klotz — too tis W: tod te FHn: nepi tod te A | 


Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, s.v. A@pıov (p.251.6-9 Meineke) ll Stephen of Byzantium, Place-Names, on Dorium (p.251.6—9 
Meinek) 

ROAM pia t&v tpv àv "Ounpog uvnuoveoet “Kot Ilzercoy 
Kai “EAoç kol Adptov.” Atkaiopyoc 68 téttapac TEÜTOG eivat 
pro, kai Hrehéac, od FIceA.eóv thv Liav kahet, otc tò nica 


One of the three cities that Homer mentions, “and Pteleum and 
Helus and Dorium." Dicaearchus says that these are four and he 
-calls the one Ptelea, not Pteleum, according to the first book of the 
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72 Dicaearchus of iviessana 


tod Btov iç "EAA&60c BiBAtov. 
1-2 Hom., Hl. 2.594 


2 tertupug dubitat Meineke, qui proponit Octa Ato 





| E Ä tra (p.511.17-512.13 
94 Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, s.v. ræ&tpa (p.511.17-5]9 4 Siephen of Byzantium, Place-Names, on patra (p 
Meineke) ; emeke) 


i Pink. 
ie Pe 










“One af the three forms of union among the Greeks, as 
"meneurehus says, which we call patra, phratria and phyle. The 
ini ip existing first for each person individually on coming er 
^ he second generation is called patra, it has its name from the o - 
ye and strongest in the clan, as one might say Aeacidae or Pelopidae. 
^n ‘ye is said to be a phatria and phratria when some have given 
re eir daughters into another patra. For the woman WHO IS given 
awa ‘yo longer has a sharing in the rites of her father's people, but 
çi i enntributes to the same patra as her husband, so that earlier, 
dbec ise of the longing of sisters for the meeting with a brother to 
| Secur, another shared meeting of rites was established, which they 
called a phirairia. And again, the patra came about from kinship in 
| We way we mentioned, especially of parents with children and chil- 
dien with parents, and the phratria from the siblings. A phyle and 
Pinleri were earlier named from the association that came to be- 
-— come cities and what are called tribes. For each of (the groups) 


that came together used to be called a phyle. 


£v TOV tpv nap’ “EAAnot Koi avia Elddv, àc Auc 

& Of KaAoduev nótpav epatptav ovAny. exaAnBn SE Tote pote ih 
eis thv Sevtépav yetdlasıv eAOdveov f| xoxà Hóvac Pi 
RPÖTEPOV OLGA GUYYEVELO, ATO TOD n peoßvrarov te xoi itta | 
loxvoavtog EV cQ yévet thy énovoptov Éyovco, öv dy Tp 
Alaxtdag Ti Flekoniöog £ixoi tic. qotptov SE cvovéDn Aya 
Kat Ppatpiav, nerh tivec giç etépav nátpav éOisoguy 
VYATEPAG tavtőv. od yàp čt TÜV narpıwrırav iepäv ely 
Kotvoviav i 80delon, à. eic thy tod AaBóvtos atv ouvert! " 
ROtpav, Hote npótepov 160m tís ovvóðov yıyvon£vng ddr 
cov adeAn@ tépa tig lepüv éxéOn KowoviKh o$voóec. Tv 5 
pparpiav wvönadov. Kai rév Bote nátpo HEV Ovzep emoy 
EK tijs ovyyevetus vpónov éyéveto UĞALGTA tS yovémv ati 
TEKVOIG KOİ TEKVOV ODV yoveQo:, o patpto. öt EK «fic tv Kür) på / 
EVAN OE Kat EVAĞTOL rpótepov Gvondoßnoav Ek is ele tiği 
ROAEIC Koi tà KaAodueva Ovn ovvóðov YEVOLEYNÇ. EKALOUN qp 








































m 


t&v o'uveAUóvtov qOXov £Aéyexo elvan. 





il 2 pparpiov RX: patptay AV 6 parplav Butimann: matpiay codil 
| nürpov Buttmann ; påtpav vel ọpétpav codd. 12 gparptav Bulimasn 
I rotpíav codd. 14 téxvev Buttmann: tékva codd. 


Ä IBS Scholi iad 6.396 (v.1 p.244.3-10 Dindorf) 
S5 Scholion in Homeri Iliadem 6.396 (t.1 p.244.3-10 Dindorf) — BS Seholion on Homer, Iliad 6.396 (v.1 p 


Tpavırog, oi 6& "Arpoyrvg, TleAuoyög tò yévoc, Kpikerd wom 
brò THY £v «fj Avrig "Iónv, kai nóv KTloaç éketoe Gp’ EO EO 
mpoonyopevoev ’Aöpaudrriov. yevvýoac öğ Ovyatépa Onfiny i 
| Ovönarı, TAPS THY éaquiv Tod yåuov keto yuuvırdv âyövü kal 
TOV TAVIS Yáuov TO dprotedoavt. 'H pokAfjg Öğ kar’ krivo 
kapot paveic £Aoe thy Gv yovaika, kal Ktioas nóv Uno 
tò HA tov xoXoópevov Spoc tic Av Klag IlAaktov 6 Bnv ately 


Granicus, others (say) Atramys, a Pelasgian by race, came then 
‘to Mount Ida in Lycia, and having founded a city there called it 
Adhraniyttion after himself. After he had fathered a daughter named 
ebe, when she was ready for marriage, he arranged an athletic 
i (antes and (promised) her in marriage to the best athelete. At that 
— moment, Heracles appeared and took Thebe as his wife, and hav- 
ing; founded a city under what is called the Placian mountain of 
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Dicaearchus of Messana 


GRO tis yovaikds ékáAecev. h Voto pto nape Aikaidpye. 


1-8 cf. Erbse, p.197 3-7 cf. schol. in Hom. I. 1.366C 


I "A1poqto Müller: &1p&40vç cod. 7 Avuxtac] Kıkıktag Müller 


Scholion in Euripidis Andromacham 1 (p.247.10-12 Schwartz; 


tv Ev “Aoia Aéyet "Yrunkdkıov Onßnv, ng 'He 
EBaoiAevoev. Awoatapyós ono ¿våge KNÜORKOU& TLTON 
tod Kéópov otdAov oixñoo. 


TiC 


Herd 


2 &nóonoc|ux tt Tod Schwartz: &noondonor MN: dnoondoavıa O 
Àov omisit M oikoa] olköv NO 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus ad Graecos 2.30.7 (GCS t 
p.23.2-7 Stählin) 


Arkaiapyos 88 oxibtov, veupáón, uéAavo, YponÓv, Ürg- 
XO ponxóv, tetovótpuro. 


Zenobius, Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi 4.2% 
(CPG t.1 p.91.4-6 Leutsch et Schneidewin) 


“Hpâkhetoç vócog: Atkaiapyds qnot thy iepàv vócoy 
'HpéxAetov dvon&Lesdan. eic voci yàp £x Tüv HAKP@V TOv 
TEPITEGELV paci tóv 'HpakA£a. 


1—3 Par. Graec. Suppl. B474 (p.61.19-22 Leutsch et Schneidewin ) 


Í vócog: wópa B — 2 nóvæv: nöpuv codex Atheniensis 1083 (S.B. München 
[1910] 22) 3 pact: omisit codex Atheniensis 1083 


Phlegon, Mirabilia 4—5 (Paradoxographi Graeci p.130.24—131 2) 
Westermann) 


totopet öt Kai 'Hotoóoc xoi Aixaiapyos kai KAeitapyoc kal 
KoAA Quoc kat &AAoı twig nepi Teipeotov té.8e. Terpeciav cv 
Evnpovg Ev “Apxadte [&vópo] öve, £v TO ÖPEL TH Ev KoAATjvm 
ÖYELÇ iðóvta dyebovtac TP@GAL TOV ETEPOV kai mo poo pfi 
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Lscin, he called it Placian Thebe after his wife. The story is in 
"cH, e 


ica chus. 


Seholion on Euripides, Andromache 1 (p.247.10-12 Schwartz) 


She (Andromache) means Hypoplacian Thebe, where (her fa- 
L} e) Eetion was king. Dicaearchus says that a detachment of 
IE s i 
Cadmus’ expedition settled there. 


<> Clement of Alexandria, Protreptic to the Greeks 2.30.7 (GCS v. 


p.23. 2-7 Stählin) 


Dicaearchus (says) that (Heracles was) well defined, sinewy, 
dark, hook-nosed, somewhat bright-eyed and straight-haired. 


| Tenohius, Summary of the Collections of Lucillus Tarrhaeus and 


Didymus 4.26 (CPG v.1 p.91.4-6 Leutsch and Schneidewin) 


Heraclean disease: Dicaearchus says that the sacred disease Was 
called Heraclean. For they say Heracles fell ill as a result of it after 


his great labours. 


Phlegon, Miraculous Occurrences 4-5 (Greek Writers on Marvels 
p 1350.24—131.20 Westermann) 


Hesiod, Dicaearchus, Clitarchus, Callimachus and some others 
report the following concerning Teiresias: Teiresias the son of 
“ürres, when he was in Arcadia (and) saw snakes mating on the 
mountain in Cyllene, wounded one of them and suddenly changed 
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1 'Exéuov codd. et Dorandi (CQ 38 [1988] 577) : 'Exeónuov anon. (Xylander! 
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m form. For he became a woman instead of a man and slept with 
n. When Apollo prophesied to him that 1f he should watch out 
ii mating and similarly wound one of them (the male) he 


, 4 ; A ye A : | T : í kes 
LAPAPvAGEaveta TÒV Tetpeclav roroa tà oro too Beo one " gem again be such as he had been, Teiresias took care to do 
: We und had said and thus regained for himself his original 


koi odrwg (Kva)Konicaoden thy &pyotov póc. Arbea BS ihe go 
dt qs Hpg kat papévov £v toc ovvovolarç nàeovex u | © When Zeus was disputing with Hera and claiming that the 
ax a TOD åvôpòs Tİ tov dppodioiey höovfj Kai Tis "Hag an gol more sexual pleasure than the man in their sexual unions 
PARODONTNE tÒ Evavıta, ÖĞE &ÜTOİÇ uetaneuyapévoi pisha Bie ri claimed ihe opposite, they decided to send for Teiresias 
TOV Teipeotav ÖLÜ TÒ TOV TPÓTOV &upotépov neneip&allun, th tv give lus opinion since he had experienced both ways. When 
oe EPOTOHLEVOV &xogfivacOot, Sut Hoipdv oóo8v Öle yi wied. he said that of the ten portions the man got one of pleasure, 
yl ge preoðar thy icv, thy öğ yovaiiKe. cà övvdo, tty Gi de woman mine. In her anger Hera darkened his eyes and made 

DOM öpyuodeisav KatavdEar obtod tod YÖN ic xu him blind, but Zeus gave him prophecy and made him live seven 
MOMNGAL TPA, tov be Ata Saphoacbor orbc thv novi E: 


Bone a genera Hons. . 
m peri irda Mn | - — The sume people report that in the land of the Lapiths a daugh- 
Ol (0101 iotopoUctv Kata thv AaniBav yapav veviallu 3 


ENO à der was burn to King Blatus, named Caenis. When Poseidon had 
Erato tô Baoıkei Üvyonépo, dvopaCouévyv Kouvióo. Toren GE “4 


5 : intercourse with her and promised to do whatever she wished, she 
Hooedavo. uiyevta ErayyetAcolor romoew adtiy 8 äv HE i demanded he change her into a man and make her invulnerable. 
Tüv Öz droa petTarAAGEar adtiy eic avépa noujoal p 


When Poseidon had done what was demanded, (her) name was 
M n & = : e : j i EHI 
ATPOTOV. TOD de İlocgıöğvoç katà tò dEWwdEV rocoto 


4erovouacİivoaı Katvéa. 


uecapoXeiv thv idéav. yevéoðor yàp gË &vöpüç YYÜ pal 
uxÖñvaær Kvöpi. tod SE "AnóAAcvoc DTE XPNCOvToOG, bcd 
MPNOAG OYEDOVTAG ópotoc zpwon tov Eva Boral olde Wy 


changed jo Caineus. 


| Hesiodos, cf. fr. 275 Merkelbach et West Clitarchus, FGrH 137 F 17 3 
Callimachus, fr. 576—7 Pfeiffer 


! KAgitapyoc] KAéapxoc Müller 3 Eofjpouc Meursius: ebudpouc rad 
GvOpo: expunxit Keller 9 &va supplevit Nauck 11 «fj ... hovi Here 
tís ... höovüç cod. et Westermann | 
g | 
Plutarchus, Theseus 32.5 (BT t.1.1 p.31.11—16 Ziegler) 70 Pluturch, Theseus 32.5 (BT v.1.1 p.31.11-16 Ziegler) 

u But’ Dicaearchus says that Echemus and Marathus of Arcadia 
| Feel jhen alongside the Tyndaridae, from the first of these 
Exeönniav xpocoyopevOfivos thy vOv 'AKGÖNHELAY, dio’ ob db _ (Echemus) the present Academy was named Echedemia, from the 
MapoO8vo: tov Sijpov, éni8óvcog £avtóv Exovoio c kotá tf second Ihe town of Marathon, since, according to a certain story, 
Aóytov opayıdoaodaı xpd tic napatáEecc. — he voluntarily gave himself to be sacrificed before the line of battle. 


Ó ÖĞ Awatopxoc 'Eyduov pnoi kai Mapá0ov ovatpa 
TEVOUVTOY TÖTE 10i; Tovdaptdats £& 'Apkadlaç ġo’ ob piv 


| Plutarch has just said that the Academy was named for a hero named 


1-3 de Echemo, Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, s.v. "EKGÖNLELO, ef Hesych K e. 


Sv, Dicaearcho non nominato 


et Ziegler 
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8 Epinepov Wilamowitz : &pirjoiw codd. 


Dicaearchus of Messana 


[Demetrius], De elocutione 181-2 (CB p.52.11-22 Chiron} 


KÖV NETPOELÖT 02 Tl, thy abthy roos yápw, AcvOováy tu. 
dé ToL napadvetarN EK Tig TOLadeng Hovis YAPIŞ. xod mieten 
Lév tò TOLODTOV Eldög £ott Raps xoig Hepınarmrıkoic ker) ito 
[IAótGvt kol rapa Zevopdver xod 'Hpo8óto, téya SE xol nan. 
AnuooÜ0évei noAAoxod, Bovrvötäng uévtor népevye tò cidog | | 

rapadetypata dE adtod Aor tic AV c01X0e, oloy üç 
Arkolapyoç' "£v Elég,” onot, “iç IraAlaç npeoßör Gn thy 
NAıklov övr.” TOV yàp KOHA@V &upotépæv ai Arch 
LETPOELÖEŞ «t Éyovotv, DO ÖE 100 eipuod Kol cfi ouvogele 
KÄERTETON LEV TO LETPLKÖV, HSovh 8’ ook SAtyn Ereorı. 


7 npeoBoty ón Rademacher: npeoBócv' Non P. a.c. : npeoßürnv IET 
xpeoBün non M 8 ovra] övrı P et Rademacher E 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 14.39 636C-D (BT t.3 p.404.16-45 4 
Kaibel) 


Av yap ÖN twa Kal yopic TÖV żuovoouévov Kal “ODÜ 
ÖLELANHUUEVOV EtEpa vógou HÖVOV napackevaotud, radna 
tà xpéu ao. repi Ov qnot Atkatapyog Ev «oic Ilepi toù i. 
"EAA S0g Bion, éniywpidoa q&cxov note Kaf” ónepBoAqe etc 
TO tpocopyeicÜaí TE Kal TpOGĞĞELV Taig yovarkiv Ópyoo c yua 
noid, Qv Ste tig ÜRTOLTO toig daxktbAoıg notelv Avropóv omar, 
ónAXo060oa 82 Ev tH Tiç “Aptépidos Kopatt od Eorıv &pyi| 

"APTELL, GOL HE TL PPTIV EYİLEDOV 

buvov Digatvewevat Bed8ev 

COE tig HAAG ypocogó(evv)o 

Kpeppara yaAkord&polda yepotv. 


8-11 Aleman, fr 60D Bergk 


9 o(patvéjpevoa Bergk : ovo cod 
10 xpvsopatevv)a Bergk: ypoooqgavux codd. 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 1.25 14D-E (CB t.1 p.32 9-14 
Desrousseaux) 


öpxhseig 6’ eici zap’ ‘Oupa od uév tives Töv KoBiotHT f] pow 
at de ÖLÜ tis opaipas. fic thy ebpeow ’Ayadkic h Kepiupalu. 




















lm > "1 oydu Demetrius, 
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On Style 181-2 (CB p.52.11-12 Chiron) 


Even something like a meter will achieve the same delight,' and 
the delighi of such pleasure steals 1n unnoticed. This form occurs 
mer often in the Peripatetics, in Plato, in Herodotus, and often in 
Demosthenes, but Thucydides avoided the form. 

One may take examples of this, e.g. what Dicaearchus says, "In 
| Elea in Italy, when he was already advanced in age." The endings 

Dr (he two parts have a certain metrical form, and while the 
metricalily is concealed by the sequence and repetition of feet, the 
pleasure (that results) is not small." 


“ie as something properly metrical. 
* Par an uecount of the metrical qualities discussed here, see Chiron, p.119. 


75 Silence The Sophists at Dinner 14.39 636C-D (BT v.3 p.404.16- 


405.2 Kaibel) 


For nf course besides wind instruments and those divided by 
"rins there were other instruments, which are capable of provid- 
ma only a loud noise, like the crembala. Concerning them, 
Dieaearchus says in the books On the Life of Greece that they were 

D a son of instrument once exceedingly fashionable for women to 
danke and sing to; when one touched them with the fingers they 
made 4 nınging sound. It is clear in the hymn to Artemis which 
begins 

To you, Artemis, my heart impels me 

io sing a lovely hymn from the gods 

Here some other (plays) in her hands golden shining 

cremhala with bronzen sides. 


73 Ailicnucus, The Sophists at Dinner 1.25 14D-E (CB v.1 p.32.9-14 
Destolsseaux) 


Some of the dances in Homer are by tumblers, others are per- 
lormed with a ball, the invention of which Agallis! the Corcyraean 
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Dicaearchus of Messana 


e 


- cribes to Nausicaa inasmuch as she favoured her 


inn as | | | | 
BE inıywoman. But Dicaearchus ascribes it to the Sicyonians, 
"Hlippasus ascribes it, as well as gymnastics, to the 


Mpannarıcn Novoixdg cvatiOnaw ós noACOt yapi EN 

Awoilorpyoc 08 Ewvovíoie, "Innaoog ÖĞ Aukedoınoviorc tai Re | 

TE KOİ TO VÅGI TPOTOL | and 
you P o M -odaemonians first. 


1 kupiotnzüpov edd. : KvBisthpav codd. P ^ Deinmusseaux thinks this is perhaps a daughter of Agallias of Corcyra. 


^ 21.1—3 (BT v.1.1 p.18.22-19.3 Ziegler) 
Plutarchus, Theseus 21.1-3 (BT t.1.1 p.18.22-19.3 Ziegier) 4 Plut ch, Theseus 


When sailing from Crete (Theseus) put in at Delos. And after 


Ex ÖĞ ths Kpreng aronkewv eig AnAov Kates XE, xod tà Be cing to the god and setting up the image of Aphrodite that he 


Yöcaç Kon Gvadeis TÒ Appodistov 0 Md fic Api&óvnc i > » | EL qM Aviadne, he danced with his youths a dance which they 
eyopevoe Hera TOV Muta YOPELAY, NV ët viv erırekelv Aio Sa Delians perform, an imitation of the paths around 
Atyovan, Hina TÖV £v tH AoBoptv6o nepióbov Kol öteki fü i pay even now m j 


rs | «out of the Labyrinth 1 in a rhythm having releases and tightenings. 
EV TIL probe napod Adk Kal avehiters i EYOVTL Yeyvoytéy | E m - kind of dance is called ‘the crane’ by the Delians, as 
Pe iain OE OTN en xopeloç li 18095 i í Di ionenmchus reports. Theseus danced around the altar Keraton, 
totopeî Aixatapyoc. ExOpevoe ÖZ nepi tov Kepatéva Bay, e 


haich Is constructed from all left horns. They say he also held a 
KEPOTOV GUVT PHOGHEVOV EVOVOLOV ÜNOVTOV. roo Sk ku west on Delos and palms were then given by him to the victors 
ayavdı paoıv avtov EV ANA@ xod tolc vik@ot Tore pao | 


first time. 
éxetvov goívixo Sova. itor ihe 





7-8 cf. Plut., Mor. 983E 


8 Zenobius, Summary of the Collections of Lucillus Tarrhaeus and 


Zenobius, Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi 6. 16 Bu: 6.16 (CPG v.1 p.166.6-9 Leutsch and Schneidewin) 


(CPG t.1 p.166.6—9 Leutsch et Schneidewin) 


A Mede will not keep! these things: Dicaearchus says that when 
the carnpaign of Xerxes was about to come, the Greeks despaired 
tor their own safety and destroyed their belongings, saying: "a Mede 
- will nor keep these things.” 


ta6E Mfjóoc of gvdager: Arkato,pyös qnoi, ÖTL PEMA e : 
ang Sepfov Stparetog yiveodaı oi “EAAnves anoyvövees tik 
cotnpteg tàs Odciac abdtHV dvnAıckov, EMLALYOVTEC: Tat 
Mfióoc od qvAGSer. 
' Kussel has suggested the emendation ‘devour’. 
LA cf. Pausanias Atticista, s.v. 


1 pudcger] Aapdéer Kassel (Hermes 91 [1963] 57) 


76 Plutarch j 3.2 p.217.17-21 Ziegler) 
Plutarchus, Agesilaus 19.9 (BT t.3.2 p.217.17-21 Ziegler) 76 Plutarch, Agesilaus 19.9 (BT v.3.2 p g 


Xenophon, then, has not written the name of the daughter of 
. Agesilaus, and Dicaearchus was indignant that we know neither 
- the daughter of Agesilaus nor the mother of Epaminondas. 


Ò pev odv Sevoqüv OVOUG TİG AynoU.&ov Ovyopóc ol 
vyeypage, KOİ ó Atkalapxoç ENN YAVAKTNOEY, OS NTE ` 
Aynoıkdov Ovyocépa unte thy ’Eraueiwovsov mezi 
YIVOGKÖYTAV İLAY. 
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Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 13.5 557B (BT t.3 p.228.16-21 K urhe 

Dikınnog 8’ ò Maxedov ook Entiyero pèv eic Tode ro) Eat 
yovaixac, donep Aapetos 6 bn’ ’AAcEavSpov Kato À Etc, se al 
TOV OLOV TOAELOV tpiakooiag EĞİKOVTA repınyero nA erede 
ag totopei Alkalo.pyoç év tpite Hepi Tod tis 'EAAdöoç Pion ğ 
öz Dikinnog aiei KOTA nöAenov yue. 


Cicero, De officiis 2.16-17 (OCT p.74.21—75.2 Winterbott: n) 


est Dicaearchi liber De interitu hominum, Peripatetici magn y 
copiosi, qui collectis ceteris causis eluvionis, pestilentiae, vastitu ih, 
beluarum etiam repentinae multitudinis, quarum impetu duca 
quaedam hominum genera esse consumpta, deinde comparat, cuig 
plures deleti sint homines hominum impetu, id est bellis yy 
seditionibus, quam omni reliqua calamitate. cum igitur hic ioc 
nihil habeat dubitationis, quin homines plurimum hominibus © 
prosint et obsint, proprium hoc statuo esse virtutis, conciliare áni ras 
hominum et ad usus suos adiungere. 


2-3 cf. Plato, Leg. 3 677a et Arist., Meteor. 351b12 et Polybius 6.5.5 


5 aut B: et B' 7 nihil] nil L 8 proprium hoc Z: primum et hoc X 


Cicero, Ad Atticum 6.2.3 (BT t.1 p.220.7-22 Shackleton Bailey] 


Peloponnesias civitates omnis maritimas esse hominis nun 
nequam sed etiam tuo iudicio probati Dicaearchi Tabulis credidi. is 
multis nominibus in Trophoniana Chaeronis narratione Graecos IN 
eo reprehendit, quod mare tantum secuti sunt nec ullum jp 
Peleponneso locum excipit. cum mihi auctor placeret, etenim cim 
LSTOPIK@TO.TOG et vixerat in Peloponneso, admirabar tamen el Vix 
accredens communicavi cum Dionysio; atque is primo esl 
commotus, deinde, quod de isto Dicaearcho non minus bent 
existimabat quam tu de C. Vestorio, ego de M. Cluvio, non dubitabal 


quin ei crederemus: Arcadiae censebat esse Lepreon quodin 


maritimum, Tenea autem et Aliphera et Tritia veöktiora © 


77 Acn 
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wus, The Sophists at Dinner 13.5 557B (BT v.3 p.228.16—21 
Kabeh | 


Philip the Macedonian did not bring women into wars, as did 
ihe Darius deposed by Alexander, who (even) when making war 
concerning everything brought 360 concubines along, as 
| neaearchus writes in the third book On the Life of Greece. But 
Philip always married in war. 


Cicero, On Duties 2.16717 (OCT p.74.21—75.2 Winterbottom) 


Phere is a book On Human Destruction by Dicaearchus, a great 
und prolific Peripatetic. He collected all the other causes of de- 
umenon, flood, epidemic, famine, even sudden increases in the 
popiulutions of wild animals by the onslaught of which, he teaches, 
“erisin tribes of humans have been entirely consumed. Then he 
makes « comparison of how many more humans have been de- 
srovei by the onslaught of humans, that is, by war and revolu- 


- tions, than by every other calamity. Therefore, since this point of- 


fers no doubt but that humans both help and hurt humans most, I 
conclude that it is the peculiar function of (human) excellence to 
conciliate human minds and to join them to its service. 


Cicero, To Atticus 6.2.3 (BT v.1 p.220.7—22 Shackleton Bailey) 


| Irusted the Accounts of a man, Dicaearchus, who is not worth- 
jess but who is approved even by your judgement, (who said) that 
all the. Peloponnesian states were on the sea. In the Trophonian 
Sory of Chaeron,! he criticizes the Greeks in many respects be- 
Ense (hey only pursued the sea, and he did not except any place in 
ie Peloponnesus. Although he pleased me as an authority, for he 
with "most given to enquiry" and had lived in the Peloponnesus, I 
wondered still and, scarcely believing it, corresponded with 
Dionysius’; he also was shaken at first; then, because he approved 
nt ypur Dicaearchus no less than you do of C. Vestorius? and I of 
M. Clivius, he did not doubt that we should believe him: he thought 
^icidia had a certain port (called) Lepreon, but Tenea, Aliphera 
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8 


595 


Dicaearchus of Messana 


videbantur, idque tô t&v ve@v kot óyo confirmabat, ub; mene 


non fit istorum. itaque istum ego locum totidem verbis a Dice N 
i Bil | 


transtuli. 
13-14 cf. Cic., De rep. 2.8 


4 mare tantum Orelli alii; mare tam codd.: maritima Shackleton Bailey | 
accredens Bosius: adgredens, -iens codd. o 8 de isto Orelli alii: cum de it du! 


deo cum isto alia codd.: de deo isto Shackleton Bailey: de Chaerürie li 
Dicaearcho Purser "TN 


Kaibel) 


Aolapxog 9' év npõrto tig Eis Tpopavlov kata aen 
eno odrwg- “Ñ ye thy noAANvV Sazdvnv èv toig Serviz 
TOPEXOVGO. devtépa tpdxela npooeyéveto, KOİ OTEDAN (| cert 
Upa xod Ovpiáuata Kai tà tobtoic &kóhovba névta.” — 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 13.67 594E-595A (BT t.3 p.11] de 
18 Kaibel) | 


Awaapxoc e Ev totç Hepi tig eig Tpoywviov Kocco (Via tia 
qnot: "Tao de nádor ctc Gv Eri thy *Ağnvodav nóAw dauerot- 
Hevoç Kard thv an’ "EXevoivos thv iepàv 686v KoAovpéviyy. x 
Y&p £vtaoBlo Ko/to.otóc, ob ÖV Gavi] TO npóxov 6 tic Alvin 
APOPOLEVOS veds Kal TO TÖALONA, Oyetou Tape thv 680v ciim 
dKodonn uévov Uvijuc otov oby Erepov 0088 obveyyuc odSéy iam 
tÂ peyéBer. toto Sé tò Ev npGtov, önep eikóc, ty Müdü 
onjoetev (Ov) cos fi HepiwAéovc ni KuLovoç f| tivos £x£pou vim 
yo 0v &vOpOv eivai, (Kai) wdAtota Ev nó TAÇ róde 
OnLooig, xorceokeooopévov, et SE ui, Sedopévov karat. y 
coo rév 8’ ötav eetaon Hvbiovixns tig &atpo v. tivu 
XPT npoodoriav Aaßeiv abtdv:” 


| 


6-12 cf. Paus., 1.37.5 et Plut., Phoc. 22 


3 KOLTOL thy Jacoby: kaltahınvA 4 qovfi Valckenar : YA 
Meineke :eiç Avas A — 8v supplevit Kaibel 
dedouevov Kaibel : $edoyuevov A 


ó tic "AUi, 
9 xoi suppl. Kaibel WI 
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und Tritia appeared to him to be newly created, which he verified 
by ihe Catalogue of Ships, where there 1s no mention of them. And 
«n İ took over that passage from Dicaearchus verbatim. 


' According to Paus. 9.40.5, Chaeron was the son of Apollo and Thero, after 
whom the Boeotian city of Chaeroncia was named. Dicaearchus apparently used 
ilie «ame for a character in his dialogue because of its Boeotian association. 
“SM. Pomponius Dionysius, a scholar and teacher, is praised by Cicero in Ad 


Art 7.4.1. : a ; 1 
+ Vestorius and M. Cluvius were businessmen from Puteoli, which was 


(nmierly called Dicaearchia. Cicero is not serious; he considered both men to be 
unculüvated (Ad Att. 14.12). 


^ilienaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14.48 641E-F (BT v.5 p.417.9— 
id Kaibel) 


Dicaearchus in the first book of his Descent into (the Cave) of 
Trophonius says, “there was added the dessert, which causes great 
es pense at the dinner party, wreaths, perfumes, incense, and all the 
jhings that go with them." 


Allıeneaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 13.67 594E—595A (BT v.3 
p.311.4-18 Kaibel) 


Dicaearchus in the books On the Descent into (the Cave) of 


- Trephonius says, “but a man would experience the same thing on 


arriving at the city of the Athenians on the road from Eleusis called 
ihe Sacred Way. For standing there where the temple of Athena 
nnd the citadel (i.e., the Acropolis) first appear, he will see built 
beside the road itself a monument such as no other, nor is any like 
ilin size, At first he would likely say that it is clearly of Miltiades 
or Pericles or Cimon, or some other noble man, and that certainly it 
had been set up publicly by the city, or, if not, that its erection had 
been allowed. But when he reflects on its being of a courtesan, 
Pythionike, what expectation (of the city) should he assume? 
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“go scholium on Pindar’s Olympian Ode 6.76 (BT p.155.24-156.2 
E Drachmann) 


Scholion in Pindari Olympiacas 6.7b (BT p.155.24-1569 
Drachmann) | 


The Iamidae used to divine through fires in Elis. Agesias 


du’ éurdpov év "HAS Tanio duovredovro. do’ Ov tb visi a a ak i 
Ni Hp H H 9 TO YEDE their descendant. Dicaearchus also recalls the divination in 


eixev “Aynoiac. tod 58 pavtetov od év "HAıdı kol Awao: Ne 


wis 
uéuvntaa. 


— Ris. 


I Tapia] 'laugiói b 


44 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 13.80 603A-B (BT v.3 p.330.4- 
7. qo Kaibel) 


King Alexander was also madly in love with boys. Indeed, 
Dicasarchus, in the work On the Sacrifice at Hium, says that he 
BE was so overcome by Bagoas the eunuch that in view of the entire 
| theater he bent him over to kiss him passionately and then, when 
ihe spectators shouted approval, he obliged and again bent him over 
und kissed him. 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 13.80 603A-B (BT t.3 p.3304- 1n 
Kaibel) | 


qiAónoig Ö' fjv éxpovóc xoi 'AÀAéGavOpoc 6 Pass, 
Âlkelopyoç yov Ev «à Ilepi tfjg èv Tio voto Bayhon 00 
EDVODXOD OUtas adröv qnot hrrächnn óc £v Syer Ded pov oou. 
kKarapıkeiv adtov Avarkacovıo, Kal Tüv Özaröv ne 
qovno&vvov pete Kpdtov od« &neilfiooo náAw &voA coe | 
EYLANGEV. 


1—6 cf. Plut., Alex. 67.4 

Scholion in Aristophanis Vespas 544b (p.86.10-17 Koster) 84 Scholion on Aristophanes’ Wasps 544b (p.86.10-17 Koster) 
For he said “olive-shoot carriers" because he wished to show 
ihat they were old men, since in the Panathenaiac (processions) the 
old imen used to process holding olive shoots. Indeed, inasmuch as 
they (contributed) nothing that was useful outside of carrying olive 
shoots, in this way he ridiculed them. However, Dicaearchus in the 
Pansthenaic (Dialogue) says—t{ do not know from what source— 
“al some time the practice was taken up for old women also to 
7 carry olive shoots in the Panathenaic (processions)," since many 
ngree with each other about only old men carrying olive shoots. 


Oo Xogópovc yàp Zon, BovAöuevos ode yEpovtas SnAGarni, 
ENELÖN Ev «oic Havabnvatorg oi yépovtes QoAXobc EXOVIER 
ERÖHNEVOV. tog OV eic ODSAV Ovtov xpnoíuev adıav Ew roi) 
BaAAopopeiv, obtas adtovds engoxwwev. ò UEVTOL Aixatapxyoc ey 
tô Hovodnvankd pnow—ovd« oid. EĞ Otov—“noté Kal tàs ypec 4 
ev tois IlavaOnvaiorg breidi oor BaAAogopeiv,” KONAĞI 
GAMA OL ÖnoAoyodvrav onàp Tod pdvove Tode rpeoßdraus 
BoAAopopeiv. | 


| 


5 EĞ ötov post noté ponendum esse censet Holwerda; sine ulla interpunctione — 
ante OÜK et post Stov Dindorf, Duebner, Wehrli 


| Fr Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 14 620D (BT v.3 p.367.27—368.1 


Kaibel) —  Kaibel) 


| : r 7 erformed the Purifications of 
tovc ô’ 'EuneóokA£ov Kabapuods gppoydönsev "OXvynioci: The rhapsodist Cleomenes p 
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Empedocles at Olympia, as Dicaearchus says in the Olympic Dia- 


KAeouevng ò pay@dde, öç ono Âlkalapyog év ti Oo i 
NM Jogue- 


l-2 cf. Diog. Laert. 8.63, ubi Favorinus non Dicaearchus nominatur M 


Empedocles, FVS 31A12 


Politica Politics 


6 Cicero, On Laws 3.14 (CB p.88.10-18 de Plinval) 


Cicero, De legibus 3.14 (CB p.88.10—18 de Plinval) 


Far the old (philosophers) discussed the state intelligently, in so 
Jar us theory goes, but not, as here, with a view to things useful for 
ihe people and citizens. Those things (i.e. theoretical discussions} 
have been derived more from this school (the Academy) led by 
Pisto. Afterwards Aristotle clarified the whole topic of politics in 
ilintogues, as did Heraclides of Pontus, who also got his start from 
ihe sume Plato. Indeed Theophrastus, who was instructed by 
Aristotle, spent his time, as you know, in this kind of subject, and 
Dicaearchus, who was taught by the same Aristotle, did not neglect 
{his area of thought and discipline. Afterwards a student of 
"Theophrastus, that Demetrius of Phaleron concerning whom I made 
mention above, admirably brought the teaching forward from the 
4 Heracleides Ponticus, fr. 143 Wehrli 5 Theophrastus 591 FHS&G Ti shadows and leisure of scholars not only into the sun and arena, but 
Demetrius, 57 SOD; cf. Cic., De leg. 2.64-6 aluo into conflict itself and the line of battle. 


nam veteres verbo tenus acute illi quidem, sed non ad hunc ustin 
popularem atque civilem de re publica disserebant. ab hac famil a 
magis ista manarunt Platone principe, post Aristoteles illustravit 
omnem hunc civilem in disputando locum: Heraclidesque Pon! E 
profectus ab eodem Platone; Theophrastus vero, institutus am 
Aristotele, habitavit ut scitis in eo genere rerum, ab eodemqui 
Aristotele doctus Dicaearchus huic rationi studioque non defuit, 
post a Theophrasto Phalereus ille Demetrius, de quo feci supra 
mentionem, mirabiliter doctrinam ex umbraculis eruditorum otioque- 


non modo in solem atque in pulverem, sed in ipsum discrimen y 
aciemque produxit. | 


2 ab hac (hanc) familia] Academia Haupt et de Plinval 


8 T Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 4.19 141 A-C (BT v.1 p.319.25— 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 4.19 141A—C (BT tl p.319.25-320. 198 
320.17 Kaibel) 


Kaibel) 


Concerning the dinner of the messes (in Sparta) Dicaearchus 
reports the following in the work entitled Three-City (Dialogue): 
"First the dinner is served to each individually, there being no shar- 
ing with another. Then each (receives) a barley cake as large as he 
wishes, and drinks whenever he has desire, a cup being set beside 
tach one. The same meat dish is always given to all, a piece of 
boiled pork, but sometimes «not» even that, but rather some small 
ish of meat having at most a quarter portion. And beyond that 
iors is nothing else except the broth resulting from these things, 
which is sufficient to be sent around to all throughout the whole 


i Tepi ÖE TOD TAV PLO tov Seinvov Awatopyoc tése toto pei Ev 
TH ETLYPOMPOLEVD TpinoArtix@: “tò Seinvov np@rov uev EKĞOTU 
xwpig rapatıdenevov Kal npóc Etepov kowoviav obdeniav yov- 
eito u& Gov èv Gonv dv Ékactoc 1) BovAöuevog, xol riety rhis 
Ova NOvpds xéoto KAV napaxeipevc £o. ÖYOV dé tOCOTUV 
dei note LAGI EOTIV, Verov Kpeac &oOóv, Eviore 8’ (0087) 
ÖTMEVOÜV rAnv TÖYOVİ tı Mupöv Éyov otaðuòv (0c TETAPTOY 
Hakıora Kal Tapa todto Écepov ob62v TAN J YE GRO TOUTIY 
Çaplöç ikavög dv nap& zv tò Seinvov ÜTAVTOG KdTOVS TOPE 


=)" 
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v 9 Wi). pm 


- dinner, and there may be some olive or cheese or fig, and if they get 
something added, it is a fish or a hare or a ring-dove or something 

“ul (hut sort. After they have quickly dined there are passed around 
l » I so-called epaikla. Each contributes to the mess about three 
| “Attic half medimni of barley, eleven or twelve pitchers of wine, 


> and beyond this a measure of cheese and figs, and for the meat dish 
about twelve Aigenetan obols.” 


néuxew, KEV &po tháo cio T] vopóc T] GDKOV, GAAS küv t A [losen 
ERLÖĞOYLOY, ixOov fj Aayòv Ti pártav A ti to1 010v. eic GELE 
Mön óeÓewnvnkócow otepa meprpépetat cotto. cà NC 
koAobpeva. GYUYEPEL 5’ Ékorotoc cig tò piöttov dote pis 
WS Tpta u&Aiwo huméedtve. "'Avtiké, otvov SE xoeig I: 
tiae fj ÖNÖEKOL, rape SE tadta opo otabuóv two Kod GÜKME 


ET ÔÈ eic òyoviav nepi Séxa tw Atywaiouc óBoAo0c." 


6-8 cf. Plut., Lyc. 12 12-13 cf. Athen., 4.16-19 139B—I41E 


Li > 3 m * r^ 
5 kodav Casaubonus : kab’ dy A 6 o96' ótutevobv Schweighäuser: fj. 
Hovov A 7 cruces pos. Wehrli 8 and 10010v A: &nó 100t0v C mW 


Photius, Bibliotheca 37 (CB t.1 p.22.20-30 Henry) BB Photius, Library 37 (CB v.1 p.22.20-30 Henry) 
&veyvooün lepi noAıtıkfs ws év SiaAdyo, Mnvöw TOC DT IUe 
Kol Onyäv pepepevdciprov TÜ iaheyóueva eloóyov TpÖGÜME 
MEPLEXEL ÖE f] npayuateia Adyous EE, èv otc Kal ETEDOV elöog 
nohiteias no pà cà voto naAmtoig eipnuéva ciocyer, 6 Kal xou 
Aorta pyicóv. éniuéupetar 88 «fic TAcovoc Sixaios nodeion 
Hv 6° adtoi nodıtelov eio&yovciv £x «àv TPLÖV siðĝy : 
TOALTELOG ó£ov GÜTİV ovyKetoOal pası, BaciAucot wel x 
ÜPLOTOKPATIKOD KOİ ÖNNOKPATIKOD, TÖ siñikpivèc GUTİ) Erden W 
noAtelag cuvewoyobongc, k&xetvnv thy ic &Àn0Oc pie 
TOÂLTELAV &noteAew onc. | 


“There was read (a work) On Political Theory in dialogue form, 
—introducing Menas the patrician and Thomas a referendarius as the 
“characters in the discussion. The work contains six dialogues, in 

j which (the author) introduces a different form of constitution from 
9 | Ahose discussed by the ancients, which he even called Dicaearchic.! 
- He justly found fault with the Republic of Plato. They (the inter- 
locutors) say that the constitution that they introduce must be com- 
| bined from the three forms of constitution, the monarchical, aristo- 

erate and democratic, each constitution contributing to it its pure- 
ness und perfecting what is truely the best constitution. 


778 cf. Polybius, 6.3 et 10 This may have nothing to do with Dicaearchus; it may refer only to Just 
"RO GUN EP TEE tule" | dtkaia arche), cf. Suda, s.v. Dikaiarcheia. Dicaearchus' name appears in à 
2eic&yov AM':elo&yov M — 7 Séov A: om. M 10 &xoteAeiobong AM li) Ul names of orators, historians and generals in Photius, Library 167. 


&oteAo0o0nc A 


Certamina, Ars critica Contests, Literary Criticism 


S v. ; | E 

uda, s.v. okoAióv (no. 643, LG t.1 pars 4 p.382.28—383.3 Adler) 89 Suda, on scolion (no. 643, LG v.1 part 4 p.382.28—383.3 Adler) 
n nopoivioc GÖN, Os èv Atkatoapyog Ev tô Hepi yovoükü 
AYOVOV, OTL Tpla yévr TV OSOv, 10 HİV dnd nóvxov dóuevov. 
(tò ÖĞ) kað’ Evo, Efic, tò 8’ brò TAV cuvetatótov óc Évoyr ti 


^s Dicaearchus (says) in the work On Musical Contests, (scolion) 
was a drinking song. There were three kinds of songs, one was 
sung by all, another was sung by each individually one after an- 
| other, and the last by the most quick-witted in order as it happened. 


| 
| 
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# + X r^ 4 % + 
tåber 0 ön Kadeiodaı Sie thy cw okoMóv. 






















1-4 Pausanias Atticista, s.v., (no.16, p.209.18—20 Erbse) et scholion in Play 

Gorgiam 451e (p.134.1-4 Greene) 2-4 cf. Athen., Deipn. 15.49 6944 _ 

Plut., Quaest. conv. 1 615A—C, ubi tamen non Dicaearchus sed Artemon nominan, 
"RAT 


| 


of 
a dg d 


3 tò de supplevit Wehrli post Hermann - 


Scholion in Aristophanis Nubes 1364c (p.239.8-12 Koster) 


Aixaiapyoc êv tô epi uovoiküv (&yóvov)- “Et SE otlu s 
nóUoc paivetar ovvoxoAovÜOciv toic ÖLEPXOLLEVOIG ETTE i d 
HEAODG eve &veo 1EAoUg, Éyovtóg TI EV TH xeipl nowtoÜci thy 
&ofiynow. ot te yàp GSovtec £v toic GYUROGİOLÇ EK Roc onc; tiva 
1o po00£o kiva Skevns fj uvppivng Außövres &öovaty 


* F 1 . M 5 A i 
1 &yàvov supplevit Dindorf ett Hermann: genei codd. 


Zenobius, Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi 399. 
(CPG t.1 p.83.3-6 Leutsch et Schneidewin) p 


| 


EKKÉkoQ0' f novou)- qnolv Sti tOv naAoiQv èv cuis l 


OVUROGLOLG YLAOÂOYOV Infos ypeuévov ot Üorepov tin 
Hovcoupyovs xot Klapiorpiag Kai Öpxhorpiag Ereior yon, 
O0ev thv Kaıvoroniav tive aitiduevor TH naupowito Exp. | 


1-4 Plutarchus 1.38, Apostolius 6.94 


è 


| &kéxoo0"] ékexog' L Qnotv Ott codex Atheniensis 1083 (S.B. Münc " Hj 
4 [1910] 22 Kugéas): omit. L, Plut.: paoiv P Apostolius — 2 ıloköyanı cod 
Athen. 1083: gıihohöya P 4 Dev... &xpüvro cod. Athen. 1083: omii. P | 
Plutarchus, Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 12 1095 
(BT t.6.2 p.144.11—15 Pohlenz et Westman) i 

od yàp àv énfiAOev adroig ei vodv Bio éco tóc vooAO:« xil 
vwöüç Exeivag wnAaofogu Kal erimmöhoeig Tod KKoAdarun, 
uenadnKöcıw, ei unõèv GAA, yp&yewv nepi ‘Ounpov kol repi 
Eoptníóov, &ç 'ApiotovéAng xoi 'HpokAetóng Kai Awaiaprog 


| 


A Heraclides Ponticus, fr. 168 Wehrli 
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This was called scolion on account of the order.‘ 


i &tolion literally means “crooked.” That is, there was no particular order. 


Scholion on Aristophanes’ Clouds 1364c (p.239.8-12 Koster) 


Dicaearchus in the work On Musical «Contests: "Tt still ap- 
ur ip be a common affectation associated with those performing 
‚either with a song or without a song, to hold something in their 
hand when doing their recitation. For from some old tradition those 


singing in the symposia take a twig of laurel or myrtle when they 


sing” 


n t Tenahbius, Summary of the Collections of Lucilius Tarrhaeus and 
Didymus 3.99 (CPG v.1 p.83.3-6 Leutsch and Schneidewin) 


“Wlusic' has been cut out" (Dicaearchus)? says that while the 
ancient lovers of literature practiced inquiry at their symposia, those 
who came later introduced girls who sang, played the lyre, and 
danced. As a result, those who criticized the change used the say- 


mg. 


' Le. culture. | | 

“This text appears in the codex Atheniensis 1083 immediately following 73, 
BB and 74, each of which names Dicaearchus. Kugéas proposed that Dicaearchus 
be seen as the source for this text also. Cf. Kassel, Hermes 91 (1963). 


92 Plutarch, That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible 


12.1095A (BT v.6.2 p.144.11-15 Pohlenz and Westman) 


|t would not have occurred to them to put into their minds those 
blind and toothless fingerings of and leapings upon wantonness if 
they had learned, if nothing else, to write about Homer and 
Euripides, as did Aristotle and Heraclides and Dicaearchus. 


|- == | 
—— AR eee Se SP mg 
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Anonymus Grammaticus Romanus, De notis veterum crii ciu 
(Lexicon Vindobonense p.273.16-17 Nauck) | 
wmv ÖZ xoínotw &voywóoxeo0ot Éro Zónvpog 6 Mě im 
AtoAtöı OixAÉxtQ, 10 8” «dtd koi Alkalapyoç. oi Level 
payadtaı katà ovvégeiav HBwvro, kopavió: póvy öte) Ts 
Levon, GAA 6’ oddevt. | 


1 Zopyrus, FGrH 494F 3 


t Li f 
3 payodiot Osannus: þayoðeio cod. 1Bovro] Nvovzo Osannus 


Apollonius Dyscolus, De pronomine 60B (t.1.1 p.48.1—11 Uhlle el 
Schneider) 1 


OUev rıv&g, REAL dyvonoavteg tò neraßarıröv, tò 
qitet 0’ oto vov, &óv GyyeXov 
Letorypiqouotv elc tò Taxdv üyyeAov, Ñ TOV dvyodov 
EKOÉyovtou. Kal éni OnAvkfic 
tov Gelvov néunojtev hv èc natpisa yoto 
paci ÖE koi TÖV 'Aptotapyov &opévos THY ypaptiv tod 
Ato upyov neupo&GocO0on, £v yàp &néoag Tv tò 
EN Ev narzpidı yain, 
droAoßövra tò Eavtiic vortodan Ek Tod ef, Séov nóXw yil ix 
uerakoußeveıv. r 


2 Homerus, Ilias 24.292; cf. 24.296 5 Homerus, Odysseas 13.52 9 Home, 
Ilias 3.2434 OS PÂTO, tobc 6’ Yön káreyev qvoítoog afa / év Aaxeda ijn 
gbi, pidn Ev notpíót yon. Cf. Apollon. Dysc., De Syntaxi 2.115 


4 OnAvKfic Skrzeczka: ainarııng Ab — 7 napaðéčacðor: &voabé5oc0ci An 
Wehrli SEN Ev xorpllı yain b in var lect. : ev èc narpia yotnv Al d 
exotic Naeke: E&vTOD Ab 


Scholion in Homeri Odysseam 1.332 (p.58.25—59.12 Dindorf) 


QUTLATAL EK TOV En@v tovtov Arkatapxog thy rap’ ‘Opi pu 
IInveAörnv 
18° Ote Öl wvjotipas &YİKETO Sia yovoucóv, 
= rg 4 4 F # m 
GTİ pa napa otaQwov TEYEOÇ rúka TOLNTOTO 
ivt TOPDELĞLOV 
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Anonymus Roman Grammarian, Critical Notes on the Ancients 3 
| Vienna Lexicon p.273.16-17 Nauck) 


/opyrus of Magnesia thinks the poetry (of Homer) ought to be 
sang in the Aeolic dialect and Dicaearchus (thinks) the same thing. 
However, rhapsodic poetry had its vigour through repetition of the 
ami: metrical foot and was distinguished by the ending alone, by 


natliing else. 


Apollonius Dyscolus, On the Pronoun 60 B (v.1.1 p.48.1-11 Uhlig 
ant "chneider) 


For this reason, again, some who are ignorant of the change (of 


ihe possessive adjective) rewrite 
ask for a bird of omen, his messenger 
a5 ‘swift messenger’, or they understand ‘the good. (messen- 
ver), And with regard to the feminine 
let us send the stranger to his native land, 
ihey say that even Aristarchus gladly accepted the reading of 
Dicsearchus—-for in all (copies) there was the (reading) 
in her native land— 
since he supposed that ‘her’ meant ‘her own’, it requiring again 
(only) a simple substitution. 


95 Scholion on Homer, Odyssey 1.332 (p.58.25—59.12 Dindorf) 


From these words Dicaearchus found fault with the Penelope in 


Homer: 
When she reached the suitors, divine of women, 
She stood beside a pillar of the strongly made building, 


Before her cheeks. 
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Koll tà EEG. OLĞNHÜŞ yàp eÜroactov eivai qnot thy invehi "y 
np@Ta wev Ott xpóc peObovtac oti napaylveraı veavin Kus 
Enerra tQ kpnõéuvo xà kA Ao LEP TOD zpocómnovu KOMI Wen, 
toic öY İMA yoüg Lóvouc &xoA£Aowe Bewpeiodar, R£plepyo: Tap 
N TOOTH oxnp.orcoxotio: Kal npoorointog, f TE xo péáococ. ih 
Deponaıviöov &xátepÜev eis TO Kat’ éGoyTv partveodan KEL 
ook Avenimdevrov Seixvvcr. YÂLEV oov őt tò Ko 6Xo dt 
&yvoetv Éowev ò Awatapyoc. cóvnÜec YAP TAPE «otc cpy eri 
tóc éhevBEpas yovatkac eic tà tv &v8 POV ELGLEVOL vwt 


MOL 


Jor 
DIE 


Plutarchus, Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 13 10954 
(BT t.6.2 p.146.10—19 Pohlenz et Westman) 


OÜK Hv SE npóc tò nó£og Civ éexrerxéotepov pope xal 
Ovpióuata Svoyepaivew dc K&vÜo.poi Kal yonec, f] Kpırika ra 
HovoLKüv Ao Bözlürteclar xod oeóyew; notoc yàp v ele 
fi iO po Sinpyospévy npóc osiv tic yopòs “Edpbona KE 


&xpooóoov c&yvipevov 816. otop&tov" eUeyyóuevog alitis | 


evopavev "Entkoupov kai Mntpööopov, óc 'ApıoToTdAnv xol 
Oed~pactov xoi Aikaiapyov Koi Tepóvvpov ol repi YopOv Adyaı 
kai 96e ko v Kal tà [81] adA@v TpoBANLata Kai poutine 
Koi &puovióv; 


1—2 cf. Theophrastus, CP 6.5.1 5 PMG fr. 1008 (adesp. 90) 6 Epiciirai, 
Jr 512 Usener = 136 Arrighett? Aristoteles, fr. 99 Rose 7 Theophrastus, 
715 FHS&G Hieronymus, fr. 26 Wehrli 


6-7 àg—Aaíapxov om. P 8 dibaoKoAdv] Sıdaokadion H (Hu 
döv Pohlenz : diwvkıav Reiske : SiavAlov Apelt : nepi obAGV Wyttenbach 


^ Zenobius, Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi 2.15 


(CPG t.1 p.35.7—9 Leutsch et Schneidewin) 
Gee tà TEAANVOS: oótoc ó TéAAnv éyéveto adANtiis ko 
HEÂĞV &vurotáktov ROINTÁC. usuvntor adtod Aucortopyoc n 


Meoonvıoc. 


2 Aixaiapyog Schottus : Alo.pyoc codd. 
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sl 5 on. He says that Penelope is by no means well-behaved, 
E EM... she comes into the presence of drunk young men, 
d. because she covers the most beautiful parts of her face with 
ihe veil, she leaves her eyes alone to be seen. For such posturing is 
uparfluous and pretentious, and the accompanying of the women 


on each side for the purpose of appearing outstandingly 


vert ants 


henutiful shows it was not unintended. However, we say that 
jt iearchus seems to be ignorant of the general custom. For it was 
-nmmon among the ancients that the free women entered the men's 


x ITI | M isla, 


Plutarch, That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible 
13 1096A (BT v.6.2 p.146.10-19 Pohlenz and Westman) 


With a view to living pleasantly, wouldn't it be more reasonable 
t fer] disgust at sweet oil and burnt offerings, as do dung-beetles 
and vultures, rather than to loathe and avoid the talk of literary and 
musical critics? For what sort of aulos or cithara tuned for song or 
what chorus giving forth “far-sounding voice passed through ex- 
pert mouths" could so have cheered Epicurus and Metrodorus as 
ihe discussions of choruses and the productions, and the problems 
concerning auloi (pipes) and rhythms and harmonies (cheered) 
Aristotle and Theophrastus and Dicaearchus and Hieronymus? 


Zenobius, Summary of the Collections of Lucillus Tarrhaeus and 
Didymus 2.15 (CPG v.1 p.35.7-9 Leutsch and Schneidewin) 


sing the (story) of Tellen: This Tellen was a piper and com- 
poser of unruly songs. Dicaearchus of Messana mentions him. 
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100 Vita Aeschyli 15 (TrGF t.3 p. 36.56-9 Radt) 


101 
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Zenobius, Epitome proverbiorum Didymi Tarrhaei 2.100 (élan 


gg Pseudo- -Zenobius, Summary of the Proverbs of Didymus Tarrhaeus 
de littérature grecque [1868] p.368.16—18 Miller) i 


|. 100 (Mélanges de littérature grecque [1868] 368.16-18 Miller) 


"The piper pipes:” Philemon the comic poet mentions this say- 
 Dicaearchus says that there was a certain piper who did not 
abide at all by the rules of piping, but violated them. This story 


- became a saying. 


TOV GDANTIV oAgiv: tate UEUVNTOL Prdqpov ¢ Ó bi á 
Aucatapyos 6é qnot Oti adANTNg ttg EYEVETO UN TÉNY + 
avdntiKots ELLEVOV VOWOIG, GAAG TAPAKIVOY- ödev ei 
na pourtav NAdev ô Aöyoc. 


| Philemon, PCG 7 F 183 KA 


3 vóuoic CPG App. 4.94 : Aöyolg cod. 


Scholion in Aristophanis Aves 1403 (p.241a.41—7 Duebner) 99 Schotion on Aristophanes Birds 1403 (p.241a.41—7 Duebner) 


Avainotpos;: dé xoà Eogpóvioc EV toig Ynopvfoocí PHC! tol — Antipater and Euphronius in the Memoranda say that Lasus of 
KoKA touc Yopodg otoo npôtov AGcov tov ‘Eppovéo, od | Hermione first created circular choruses, but the older authors, 
ÜPXALOTEPOL ‚EAAövırog Kal Arkatopxos "Aptova TOV My m - Hellanicus and Dicaearchus say it was Arion of Mythymna, 
valov, AÁwatapyxoc pev Ev t@ wept Avovocta xav oy nye An Dicacarchus (writing) in the work On the Dionysiac Contests and 
"EAAGviKOG Og £v TOUS Kapveovikouc. Hellanicus i in the Carnean Victors. 


2 Lasus, vid. fr. 703 Page 2,4 Hellanicus, FGrH4 F86 4-5 cf. Aris), f 891 
Rose? | 


| 
| 


5 Kapveovikoic Dahlmann : Kapvaukotg vel Kpavaıkoig codd. et Duelner 


E 
300 Life of Aeschylus 15 (TrGF v.3 p.36.56-9 Radt) 
1 | 
expTioato ÖZ bnokpitn rpóto uv KAe&vópo, Eneita kal toV. (Aeschylus) used Cleandros as first actor, and then added 
Sevtepov AUTA npooftye Mvvvickov tov KoAgió£o, tov 6£ xpi tuy Mynaiscus of Kalchis to him as the second, and he himself in- 
bnoKpvrTv ot0G £GeUpev, Og OE AiKatapyos ó Mecorjviar . vented the third actor, but Dicaearchus the Messanian says it was 
XogokAfic. Sophocles. 


2-3 cf. Them., Or. 26 316d 3-4 cf. Diog. Laert. 3.56; cf. Arist, Poe 1 
1449415--19 4 Sophocles, TrGF T98 Radt 


101 Second Hypothesis of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus (OCT 
p.109.20—3 Pearson) 


Hypothesis secunda Sophoclis Oedipodis tyranni (OCT p.109.20- 
3 Pearson) 


| The Oedipus Tyrannus has been given this title (Tyrannus) in 
. Older to distinguish it from the other. All graciously give it the 
additional title Tyrannus as standing out above all Sophocles’ work, 


t # 3 5 0 ; , f |! 
ò Tüpavvoç Oiótzovg éni biaKxpicet Qatépov exryéypumtal 
xepiévcog ÖZ Topavvov Ünavres ADTOV EXLYPGPovely mg 
ECEYOVTA TAGNS ts LOPOKALOVSE NOIMGERG, Kalnep Trek 
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100 


102 Plutarchus, De E apud Delphos 1 384D (BT t.3 p.1.4-8 Sievekingy 


193 Scholion in Platonis Apologiam 19C (p.421.16-20 Greene) 


104 Hypothesis in Aristophanis Ranas 1(c) (p.114.26-9 Dover) 
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"although it was beaten by Philocles, as Dicaearchus says. Some 
have also entitled it the Earlier, not Tyrannus, because of the chro- 
| nology of the productions and because of the (dramatic) events. 


DRO DiAoKA£ovg, € öç qnot Aorlepxoç. eioi de KOİ Ol 7pÖT pay, 
OD TOPAVVOV, AdDTOV Ertypügovtes, ÖLÜ TODS XpOvove - tüy 
ÖLÖNOKCALV Kan ÖLÜ TÒ APAYUATA. 


2 énvypéqovo L: énéypoupov vulgo 4 Öç pnow Awolopxoc dubitat Liima 
(Hermes 119 [1991] 467-9) uo 


102 Plutarch, The E at Delphi 1 384D (BT v.3 p.1.4-8 Sieveking) 


My dear Serapion, I recently came upon some lines that were 
nol ino bad. Dicaearchus thinks Euripides addressed them to 
Archielaus:’ 

Poor as I am I do not wish to bestow a gift on a rich man 

lest you judge me a fool or 1 appear in giving to demand (a 

return). 


srıqudtorg TLOLV OD MabAWes Éyovoiv, © pihe pU 
EVÉTUXOV npaorv, & Awetepyoc Bópurtónv oteta xpóc ’Apyeh 
eineiv 

ov BobAopar nAovrodve Swpeloden névnc, 

UN u’ G@pova xpivng Tj 619006 oirelv Sox. 


2 Euripides, fr. 969 Nauck? 4—5 cf. Menander, fr. 109b Kock 
L Archelaus was king of Macedon c. 413-399 and served as Euripides’ pa- 
on alter the playwright left Athens c. 408. It seems unlikely that the lines were 

ken from the play entitled Archelaus. 


403 Scholion on Plato, Apology 19C (p.421.16-20 Greene) 
tpeic 6’ Eoyev vioüç, Didınnov TOV tote EvBovAov Öpapamıy ! 
eyovtoóuevov, Kal 'Apapôta tors TE KOİ TOD TATPOG Õpå uino 
LYOV LOHEVOV, Koi tpizov, ÖV "AnoAAööwpog LEV Nikdotpernay V 
KG et, Ol de nepi Alkolapyov DiAÉcoupov. 


(Aristophanes) had three sons, Philippus who competed with 
Ihe plays of Eubulus, Araros who performed in his own and his 
fallier’s plays, and a third, whom Apollodorus called Nicostratus, 
bui those associated with Dicaearchus call Philetaerus. 


1-3 PCG 3(2) T3.14—16 KA 3—4 cf. PCG 3(2) T1.55—7, T2.8—9, T7, TEKA 
3 Apollodorus, FGrH 244 F 75 


404 Hypothesis to Aristophanes’ Frogs 1(c) (p.114.26-9 Dover) 


(‘The play) was produced when Callias was archon following 
Antigenes! by Philonides for the Lenaia. (Aristophanes) was first, 
Plirynicus second with Muses, and Platon third with Cleophon. The 
play was so admired because of its parabasis-through which 
(Aristophanes) reconciled the enfranchised to the disenfranchised 
and the citizens to the exiles-that it was produced again, as 


e51dayxO8n éni KaAAton ¢ &pxovtoc tod peta 'Avevyévm oux. 
PıAwvidov eis Afjivoua. Rp&rtog nv, Dpüvwoç p Moidi 
IIA&tov zpirog KAgoçövTİ. otta O2 Edorvydotn tÒ öpüş 1r. 
my EV AUTO nopaßaaow, (kaf fjv GA dte TDG EVTILOVE toig 
&Tipot Kal TODS noAltag toic puyo), ÖGTE KOL veðið. ; 
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102 Dicaearchus of Messana 


Dicneurchus Says. 
' |s, 406/5 B.C. 


> Qnot Atkaiapyoc. 


1, 3-6 Hypothesis Thomae Magistri (OCT t.2 p.102.16—19 Hall et Geldart) 
4 cf. Vit. Ar (PCG 3(2) T1.35-9 KA) 


4 rapaßaoıy] kardBacıv Weil 4-5 «of ... qwyáotw suppl. Wehrli e: : ad l 
Magistro "OH 


| 
105 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 11.4 460F-461A (BT t.3 p.3.25 41 
Kaibel) 3 


cos Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 11.4 460F-461A (BT v.3 p.3.25- 
d 7% | Knibel) 
Iris worth enquiring whether the ancients drank with large cups. 


4) For Dicaearchus of Messana, a student of Aristotle, says in On 
f "Alcaeus that they used small cups and drank rather watery wine. 




















&ĞLOV 8’ éott Enrtioo ei ol apyaioı ueyóAoic Enıvov ROT Aloe 

461 Atcatapyos èv yàp ò Meoot]viog, ó 'ApioxotéAoug HoOntije, fy 
t@ İlept 'AÂkelov pikpois gnoi adtods éxradpaot reypa 

KOL bOapéotepov TEROKEVOL — 


108 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 15.2 666B-C (BT v.3 p.472.6— 


» 
105 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 15.2 666B--C (BT t.3 p.472.6-13 — 17 Kaibel) 


Kaibel 


First of all, the discovery of the game of the cottabos is Sicilian, 
since ihe Sicilians were the first to discover it, as Critlas, son of 
‘(Cullueschrus, says in his elegies in the following words: 
— enltabos is the outstanding work of the land of Sicily, which we 

set up as a target for arrows made of drops (latagai) of wine. 
"Dicacarchus of Messana, a student of Aristotle, says in his On 
x Adeaeus that latagé as well is a Sicilian word. The latagé is the 
emalning moisture in an emptied cup, which the players flung up 
| into Ihe cottabion with a flick of the hand.’ 


pov u£v f| «Ov KottéPov eópeous XuceAuch sotw naidi 
TADTHV npótov edpdvtmv LikeAOv, öç Kpitiac onolv fi 
KoAAaioxpov Ev toig "EAeyetoiu 6ux tovtov | 
Kótto oc Ex SıkeAfiç oti XHovög Exnpenss Epyow, 

ÖV oxonov £c Aaté&yav 16E0 Kabiotépeba. 1 

Aixaiapyos (68) ó Mecofivios, 'AptoxotéAouc uoc, Ev tif 
Tepi 'AAkalov xoi thy Aatdéyny gnoiv eivor EikeAıköv övü, t. 

C hatc&yn ò’ oriv tò bnoAeınönevov dnd 100 éxnoOÉvtog not pint) 
vypov, © ovveotpayiévy tH xewi &vabev Eppimtovv ol rallo 
VTEÇ £l TO KOTTABLOV. i "OL scholium on Aristophanes’ Peace 1244. 


i 


2-9 scholion in Aristophanis Pacem 1244 (p.176.9-16 Holwerda) 26 ritis, 
FVS 88B2 6 Alcaeus, fr. 462 Voigt 


5 &c Athen. 28B: èx cod. 6 dé supplevit Wehrli 7 Aotóemv] Adtaya schol. 
Aristoph. — 8 ano] èx schol. Aristoph. 


107 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 15.5 667B-C (BT v.3 p.474.23— 


107 1 iet: = T5] PROLOG. 
107 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 15.5 667B-C (BT t.3 p.474.23-475 | 1475.4 Kaibel) 


Kaibel) 


| It is necessary to bend the arm very rhythmically when shooting 


KyKvAodtE yàp Sei opóðpa tiv yeipa eo poc néunew THY Ehe eottabos, as Dicaearchus says, and Platon in Zeus Outraged. 


KottaBov, óc Aucatopxóc now xoi ITAótov 8 £v 16 Aù [cn] 


i 

e 
e 

] 
TN 
t 
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T 
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KOKODLEVO. nopoxeAeberon ÖE cw TH Hpaxkei un oxAmpt 20 
wmv xeipa HEAÂovTOo. KottaPiCer. excAovv 5’ dx’ dying; shy 
TOD KOTTA BoD npógciv ÖLÜ tò énayKvAODdV thy ÖEĞLÖV velor 
toic &xoxoctaicpuotc. 


2 Plato, PCG 7 F47 KA 


2 t expunxit Kaibel 
Athenaei 


5 énaoyxvAoUv schol. Aristoph. : onaykvAunu cud 


108 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 15.7 668D-E (BT t.3 p.478 (3. 


Kaibel) 


ÖTL ÖZ Eonoböuoro no pà toic Lied tats ó kóvcofoc. ikov 


Ei La X 7 # m m a ra 
E EK TOD kai OK WATE ETLTİÖELO Tİ) nað KataoKevdCedHay, ik 


iotopet Aikatapyos Ev tÔ Tepi 'AAkolov. 


3 Alcaeus, fr 462 Voigt 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 11.58 479D-E (BT t.3 p.55.10-56 | 
Kaibel) 


‘Hyncavöpog 5’ ó Achods év Yaouvhuacw, ov &pxi "fv qi 


&piotn: noAvweio," gnolv “ó kadobuevog xóvvoDoc na pri 
eic t& OVUROG1A tv nepi LikeAtay, Öç Qno Arkalapyroc, mpi 
£icoyocyóvcov. tooadtn ÖZ EYEVETO oxovón nepi tò Enırijdeuum 
Wate cic tà ov móc: xa pevooépew &OXo xovco Beto kou [reu 
eita KÜNLKEÇ od poc TO npõyua pour yáMort eivor Goromm 
KATEOKEVALOVTO, KAAODUEVvOL kottaBidec. ztpóc Se toto; oo 
KATEGKEVACOVTO KOKAOTEPEIG, Iva xÓvteg eic TO uécov toi 
KottaBov teDévtog ¿Ë &ġnootńuartos oov xol vónov Gjotun 


&yovicowso nepi tig vins. où yàp uövov Epıkorınodvro Dod e 


ELL TOV okonóv, GAAG Kal xo Gc TExaota abr@vt. Eder yop oe 
tov &piotepov &yküvo épetoavta Kal Thy ÖEĞLAV &yicoocovia 
eùpúluaç &osiva tiv Adtayo. oto yàp EKĞAOYV tò rriv Ok 
TİG KLALKOÇ v'ypóv. Goce EVLOL HELĞOV éopóvovv Ent và odds 


t tü hci 


Fi if MI tv i 
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Someone advises Heracles not to hold his arm stiffly when about 
aM t. They called the throwing of the cottabos ‘from the bent 
jay’ (rom the ‘bending’ of the right arm in the cottabos games. 


108 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 15.7 668D-E (BT v.3 p.478.12— 


15 Knibel) 


That the cottabos was taken seriously among the Sicilians is 
clear from the practice of even fitting out special rooms for the 
same, as Dicaearchus reports in his On Alcaeus. 


| Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 11.58 479D—E (BT v.3 p.55.10— 


26.1 Kaibel) 


Hevesander of Delphi in his Memoranda, which begins, “in the 
best form of government,” says, "the (game) called cottabos was 
introduced into their symposia, the Sicilians being the first to bring 
ilim, according to Dicaearchus. So great an interest was aroused in 
Ihe güme that they even introduced prizes, called cottabeia, into 
ihe drinking parties. Thereupon cups (kylixes) that were especially 
adapted to the purpose were manufactured, and they were called 
eolladvdes. In addition to this, circular rooms were constructed in 


: order that when the cottabos was set up in the center, all might 


compete for victory at an equal distance and from similar posi- 
lions. For they were proud not merely to hit the mark, but also to 
curry through each motion with good form. The player, leaning on 
tus left elbow, was obliged to bend his right arm and rhythmically 
loss rhe latax; for that is what they called the liquid that fell from 
Ihr cup. Some people took more pride in playing cottabos well 
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d . * F > 33 
kotto Ger cv éni to &KovttCew uéyo opovobvrov. thun do people who pride themselves on hurling the javelin. 


| Hegesander, FHG 4.419 











9 tónov oóptoíov] Koi Eni tv oópotov suspicatur Kaibel 11 £xocto alga 
Exaota oly Wilamowitz : cruces pos. Wehrli 12 thy 9e Gt yid d in ^n 
Kaibel: tH õe xukAdGoovta. codd. 13 eópóOpc Kaibel : bypüc x, 
rintov A: ninte E: Pıntöuevov proposuit Kaibel 


110 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 3.31 85F (BT t.1 p.198.14—24 Kaibel] ji 0 Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 3.31 85F (BT v.1 p.198.14—24 


- Kaibel) 
KoAhloc 6’ 6 MotiAnvatos € ev 10) Ilepi vg rap’ 'AÀK TM 
Xenaóoc rapò tÔ 'AJxaio onoiv civar osiv fio f| Gyr 
létpac Kol ROMEC 0o &ocac TEKVOV, 
Tic ent tekeı yeypaodoı 
EK ÖĞ nalðov yovv ots ppEvog, & Baraccia hend, 
Ô 6° "Apıotopavng ypaget avtt coo hendiç y£Àvc Kal por ode 
ev Avkolorpxyov EKÖGÖHEYOY KEyew TÒS Aenadas, TO nonbópug 
SE vix" GV eig TO TONA Booi, abei Ev taútac xod rc eque 


Callias of Mytilene, in the work On the (Word) Limpet in Alcaeus, 
says that there is an ode in the collection of Alcaeus' works that 
begins 

-Child of the rocks and of the hoary sea, 
nnd at the end is written: 

Limpet of the sea, swell the hearts of children, 

Aristophanes writes ‘tortoise’ instead of ‘limpet’ and says that 
Dicaearchus had not understood well in saying ‘limpets’. But when 
children put them to their mouths, they blow on them like a pipe 
and play tunes with them. 


| Callias, cf. Strabonem, 13.618 o Alcaeus, fr. 359 Lobel et Page 6 Aristajy ey 
Byzantius, fr. 367 Slater 





5 Ek de nalöwv Ahrens: £x Aexáoov codd. 6 Aenas: xéXuc cum german 


Er 
E 


Alcaeo Wilamowitz; Diehl 7 éxde€cpevov Valckenar.: &xke&duevov codd. 


4 di Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 2506, fr. 6a, 77, 79, 137b (CPF part 1 v.1.2 
p. 30-1 Montanari) 


11* Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 2506, fr. 6a, 77, 79, 137b (CPF pars | Ll 
p.30-1 Montanari) 


fr. 6a ónxo...[ 
rpoco| 
vioouca[ 
tavtaual 
protote| 
ra pwcopl 
xovopl.]..| 
n.[ 
unl 
Keg 


fr 6a 


by Dicaearchus (?) 


Aristotle 





3 onó Awa[utpxov proposuit Page 





membris gum nn domi mo io aciem 
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fr. 77 — — — 

JL. TAA 
dıjrrakol 

Ivoovugpf 
Inv 'AXAkocvo[ 
].p oxoói«l 
]xov oA.| 
Jovreol 
İkov gov.| 
İs peAed| 
oer p Des al 


5 ono Aw[opyov Page 


fr. 79 — — — 
Ivap.| 
JaArıo][ 
Iveol | 
]eao[ 
lxv 
Jkæral 
l.apx-| 
Jovnl 
Jokul 


hl 


6 Ai|xa.ol py- Page 


fr. 137b —— — 
Jovi 
İvveol 
Jetatera[ 
hoca) 
İvetkoGl 
Joóucoa| 
noo 
]voonpoc| 
lyov™ | 
locev | 
]- Yap | 
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Piltacus 






‚Alcaeus 
by Dicaearchus (?) 
i Der 


i -79 
i 
- Dicaearchus (?) 


fi. 137b 
H 


— Dieaearchus (?) 
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Argumenta 


112 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 3.3 (BT t.3 p.107: 


17 Mau) 


| 


RoAAayas èv iod GAXoc onó0scic TPOGAYOPEDETEL, TÒ viw 


dé &nopkéog tpiyâc Aéyeabar. Kab’ Eva HEV TPÓTOV N Öpazjicrrn 
NEPLRETELG, Ka8 xoi tpayiKhy Kol KOLUKHY DLOBEOW clus. 


Aéyonev xoi Aucardpyov twas droécere Tüv Evpintéoy kal 


LopoxAéous pólov, ook &AAO Tı KaAOdVTES bnößeoıv Tv MON 
ÖPÜLETOÇ TEPINÉTELOV. 


5 Sophocles, TrGF T153 Radt 


113 Hypothesis Sophoclis Aiacis (OCT p.1.11—13 Pearson) 


Arkatopxog 52 Atavtog vatov Énwpáoet. év SF Toc 


ArdaokaAlaıg yiAds Alaç évayéypantan. 


1-2 Aristoteles, fr. 623 Rose? 


114 Hypothesis Rhesi 1.26 (BT p.4.3-12 Zanetto) 


TODTO 10 ÖpüyLE éviot vóOov bnevóncav óc ook Sv Etpıriğayi 
TOV yàp EoqókAeiov UĞAAov bropaivsn yopoxcfipo. £v |LÉvtoL 


toic AWacKadriais óc Yvhcıov dvayeypanıan. Kat h negl Tü 


Leti poto 8 EV orc noAunpayuoobvn tov Ed piniönv pokopi 
npóXoyoi BE Sittol PEpovaoı. ó yodv Aucatapyos Errideis tiu 
onóUect Toü ‘Phoov ypóet Kate EW obt«c (Poog, od ép] 


"vov eboéAnvov péyyos fi SuppiyAatoc” kalk « x Kol v évig OF 


TOV Avrıypayav Erepög ttc Pépetat npóAoyoc, NELOG TOV) wal 
00 npénaov Eöpırisn. 
2 Sophocles, TrGF T129 Radı 3 Aristoteles, fr. 626 Rose? 


l og ook öv Ebpinidov HLPQ: Eöpıntdov St uh eivon V 


3 AdaoKe onc] 
ÖldaoxerAlag Zanelto haud recte o Apost Sk habet A èv avt — S5Awodupy 
Nauck: ówoiov VLP: omit. O éxriüeis V: Enırıdeic LPC 6 ‘Pirog üt 


&pxh supplevit Luppe (ZPE 84 [1990] 11-13 ): lacunam indicat Schwartz 1 
+x ki T.E, supplevit Wilamowitz 8 pépetat LPO: paivetar V 
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Hypotheses 


3 Gerits Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians 3.3 (BT v.3 p.107.11— 


17 Mau) 


Hypothesis (summary) has been used in many other Ways, but 
for ihe moment three ways of speaking are enough. According to 
1 ye way, the Aypothesis is the play's progression of incidents 
ai "ineteia), just as we say that there is both a tragic and a comic 
E... and we speak of certain Hypotheses of the Plots of 
"Euripides and Sophocles by Dicaearchus, calling a hypothesis noth- 
ine other than the progression of incidents of the play. 


13 Hypothesis of Sophocles’ Ajax (OCT p.1.11—13 Pearson) 


Dicaearchus entitles (the play) Death of Ajax. But in the Cata- 
logues of the Dramas simply Ajax has been recorded. 


9 
fe 


le 
La 
ri IE 


Hypothesis of Rhesus 1.26 (BT p. 4.3-12 Zanetto) 


Some suspect that this play is inauthentic, that it is not by 
Euripides, for it appears to be more Sophoclean in character. In the 
Catalogues of the Dramas, however, it is recorded as genuine. The 
keen interest in astronomical matters in it confirms Euripides. There 
are double prologues. Indeed, Dicaearchus in setting down the 
hypothesis of the Rhesus word for word writes as follows < Rhesus, 
which begins> ‘now the chariot-born (goddess brings) moonlit 
splendour” and + x + and in some of the copies another prologue ; 
reported which is entirely prosaic and uncharacteristic of Euripides. 


! The extant manuscripts of the play do not use either of the prologues cited 
by the Hypothesis. 


= 


4 boa 


Em. ILL 


i 


r 


Gb gu 
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TISAHypothesis Euripidis Alcestis (OCT t.1 p.33.3-14 Diggle) 


115BPapyrus Oxyrhynchus 2457 (Philologus 126 [1982] 14 Luppe) 


[tm. 6 8’ Expvwev thy ov]ugopv, örloç adtov un] 
[anerAcon, xoà pel’ brep]oxfis wör]ov &&évicev.] 
[Ene 8’ odroç iSOv Sedlaxpopév[ove TODS ne-] 

[pi tov "Adunrov g]uabev rapi zıvog TH ne-] 

[pi thv "AAKnotw, naploayevönevl[og émi tov] 
[tov wörfig énotnoeg]v tov Odv[atov &nooth-] 
von. aveßio Ev oov f| v]expà xoà di 


| 


[tov "A8untov AGiwole Xo óv«[o npeiv.| 
leiAngévon yàp adcth]y nas &B[Aov Éonoev.] 
[exeivon dé tic ovved|vov x&pıv va|ocvnv Au-] 
[Betv un Bov.Aouévov] Eexkakdwalg Eöeıkev] 
[Hy &n]évO[ex.] 
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bnóUecic AArhotiðoc AUKO pov 

AnóAXov ftícoco map& «8v Moipáv OMS ” 
tehevtav uéAAov napkoyn tov DEP EGVTOÜ Xue 
veÜvnSópevov, İva toov «à rpotépo xpóvov Choy. xui bi. 
“AAknotic, n ovii tod 'A8uficov, éxe8axev Eo tfiv, Odöerinan 
t&v yovéov &gAfcovtoc on£p tod nards Krodaveiv. uec wh 
TOAD GE Tadıng ths cvupopõc yevonévys 'HpoxAfc nope 
yevönevog Kat gov napó twoc Bepanovtos tà nepi rhw 
“AAknorıv éxopeóUn éni tov tóqov Kai O&vatov nowt E 


Adymegg 


ROMOAG oit kaddatet thv yovaika, tov 82 "Aópmtov Eloy 


AaBóvta npeiv. eiXmpévoa yàp oociv réànç &OXov ÉAeysv. | n 
Bovdopévon dé Exeivov dxoroldyaç edercev "nv enévOer, 


1 Atkoitpyov addidit Triclinius L 2-12 schol. in Platonis Symp. 179B 


( HpaAfRc) kalreAvoev no[pà to 'Aóun-] 


ha.. DO] 
nv "Akknor[ıv ] 
tott o]uyKaAd][yas ocociv] 


EKDDWEV vel Ékpunev Luppe 
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A E ypothesis of Euripides’ Alcestis (OCT v.1 p.33.3-14 Diggle) 


Dicaearchus' Hypothesis of Alcestis. 

Apollo had asked from the Fates that Admetus, who was about 
i die, might provide someone willing to die on his behalf, so that 
he might live a time equal to what (he would have lived) before. 
However, Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, gave herself, since neither 
of his parents were willing to die for their son. Not long after this 
misfortune, Heracles came by and, after learning from a servant 
what happened concerning Alcestis, went to her grave and, having 
mide Death restore the woman, dressed her in disguised clothing. 
Then he asked Admetus to take her to watch over; for he said that 
he had won her as a wrestling prize. But when (Admetus) did not 
wish (to take her), (Heracles) revealed her and showed that it was 
the woman he was mourning. 


4 45BPupyrus Oxyrhynchus 2457 (Philologus 126 [1982] 14 Luppe) 


Heracles stayed at Admetus' palace, but Admetus hid his mis- 

fortune in order not to drive Heracles away, and gave him exagger- 
ated hospitality. But when Heracles saw Admetus’ attendants in 
jars and learned from one of them the news concerning Alcestis, 
he went to her grave and made Death restore her. The corpse did 
indeed come back to life and... 
-he disguised Alcestis with clothing and demanded that Admetus 
tke her to guard. For he said that he had won her as a wrestling 
prize. When, for the sake of his wife, Admetus did not wish to take 
her, Heracles revealed her and showed that she was the woman that 
he was mourning. 
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Geographia Geography 
| 115 Plinius in primo libro Naturalis historiae materiam ex Dicaeanm 


© Pliny in the first book of the Natural History says that he has taken 
scriptis in his libris componendis se desumpsisse asseverat: 


Es from Dicaearchus in composing the following books: 


| lib. 2] NH 1.[2] (CB t.1 p.61.28 Beaujeu) : 
| lib. 4] NH 1.[4] (CB t.1 p.64.8 Beaujeu) 
i lib. 5} NH 1.[5] (CB t.1 p.66.2 Beaujeu) 
| lib. 6] NH 1.[6] (CB t.1 p.67.34 Beaujeu) 
| 


= Book ?1 NH 1.[2] (CB v.1 p. 61.28 Beaujeu) 
- Book 41 NH 1.[4] (CB v.1 p. 64.8 Beaujeu) 
Book 5] NH 1.[5] (CB v.1 p. 66.2 Beaujeu) 
Book 6] NH 1.[6] (CB v. 1 p. 67.34 Beaujeu) 


117 Strabo, Geographica 1.1.1 (CB t.1 p.1.1-10 Lasserre) 417 Strabo. Geography 1.1.1 (CB v.1 p.1.1-10 Lasserre) 


We believe that geography belongs to the activity of a philoso- 

| r i any (activity) does. ... For the first to dare to touch upon it 
Mare people like Homer and Anaximander the Milesian and 
Hecaraeus his fellow citizen, as Eratosthenes too says, and 
| "Democritus and Eudoxus and Dicaearchus and Ephorus and many 
-nlliers. Even after them there were philosophers like Eratosthenes, 
"Polybius and Posidonius (doing geography). 


tii TOD rroodpov rpaynoreloc eivat vonibouev, einep AR 
TIVO, KOİ THY yeoypapikhv . . . ot te yàp n pánoi ie. 
GTS Ayacdaı ToLodrot "VEG onfjpSav, “Ounpds tE) 
Avağiavöpoç ( ò MiXfjotoc xoi ‘Exatatos 6 roAteng «bae 
Koos Kal Eparoodevng qnot Kai AnpoKprtoc SE Kat Füğyl 
Kal Aixatapyog xo "Eqopoc kol &AAOL TAELOVG, Ett dé ol jig w 
tovtong, 'EpotocOÉvng te xoi 1104.0810ç xoi Iocevàowiue 
avdpss GLÂAĞGOYOL, 


4 Anaximander FVS 12A6 o Hecataeus, FGrH 1 T Ila 3 Democritus, F 
68B 15 Eudoxus, fr. 273b Lasserre 6 Ephorus, FGrH 70 T 15 
Posidonius, T75 Edelstein et Kidd 


l 


E. 118 Pli story 2.162 (BT v.1 p.188.23-189.4 Mayhoff) 
118 Plinius, Naturalis historia 2.162 (BT t.1 p.188.23-189.4 Mayhnffy 118 Pliny, Natural History ( p 


It is nevertheless amazing that in such a great level expanse of 


sen and fields a sphere is created. Dicaearchus supports this view, l 

wire; amii among the first in learning. Under the patronage of kings he | 
mr ee EE -— ^m - measured the height of mountains and reported that the highest is : 
RN roundup une a nullam esse cam ME j mes Pelion at 1250 paces. He concluded from the calculation of i 

universae rotunditatis colligens. jm vertical that this proportion amounted to nothing compared to i 

the entire roundness (of the earth). 


globum tamen effici mirum est in tanta planitie maris camy y 


a 419 Gein Ä 84.12-15 Aujac | 
119 Geminus, Elementa astronomiae 17.5 (CB p.84.12-15 Aujac). 119 Geminus, Elements of Astronomy 17.5 (CB p.8 jac) | 
The height of Cyllene is less than fifteen stades, as Dicaearchus | 


koi Eotı LEV thc KuAAnvnc tò boc fAaccov otadiov TUA I l ! | 
HEV INS TNS yos Ius shown by measurement. The vertical drop of Mount Ataburius | 

j 

i 


Aixaiapyos &vogeuevpnkóg énogaivetat tod ÖL "Acofhptau 





I16 


120 Theon Smyrnaeus, De utilitate mathematicae (p.124.19 


121 


591 
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EAĞGGAV éotiv f] káOexoc otadiov n. | de Jess than eight stades. 
IE ou 
l cf. Strabonem 8.1 
2 Axaiapyog AC: Awéapyoc B ÖVCHLELETpNKAÇ Manitius : évoyieyyiyo 


codd. 'AtaßBvpiov Pet. : Loraßvpiov codd 3m Aujac: Ò HC: | | 
; Hac: ,à A) A NM. 
(sic) Lat. transl. (4148 D 


420 Theon of Smyrna, Exposition of Mathematics (p.124.19-125.1 
Hiller) 


The vertical difference between the highest mountains and the 
lowest points of the earth is less «than ten stades», as Eratosthenes 
and Dicaearchus claim to have discovered. Such great amounts 
"am observed mechanically by means of optical devices measuring 
Ale magnitudes from intervals. 


Hiller) E 


(Seca ÖE otadiwv éotiv fj) tOv DymAordrav öpüv npbz w 
Wopordtoro. Tiç yis drepoyh kork káDetov, xaO ‘Epon, 
dEvng Kol Atkatapyos ebpnicévoa oaciv, Kal dpyaviKddc Bİ cay, 
tà EÇ dnootnpdtov peyéðn petpodcac OLOMTPALLC miwa 
Dewpeltan. | 


| cf. Plutarchi Vitam Aemiliani 15 
1 öğke... fh supplevit Martin 
| 


Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii 6.590- 
(p.292.16—293.3 Dick) 3 


21 Mariianus Capella, On the Marriage of Philology and Mercury 
6500-1 (p.292.16-293.3 Dick) 


The shape of the entire earth is not flat, as some suppose who 
liken it to the position of an expanded disk. Nor is it concave, as 
others (say), who have said that rain descends into the “lap of earth," 
m hut i! is rounded, even spherical, as Dicaearchus had claimed. For 
the rising and the settings of the stars would not vary according to 
the elevation or inclinations of the earth if the activities of the heav- 
only firmament were spread out across flat surfaces and at one and 
iie same time they shone above the lands and waters, or likewise, 
il the rising of the emerging sun were concealed by the concave 
ahudows of the depressed land. 


formam totius terrae non planam, ut aestimant, positioni qui ean 
disci diffusioris assimulant, neque concavam, ut alii, qui descende 
imbrem dixere telluris in gremium, sed rotundam, globosam etium: 
[sicut Secundus] Dicaearchus asseverat. namque ortus obiluisalk 
siderum non diversus pro terrae elatione vel inclinationibus 
haberetur, si per plana diffusis mundanae constitutionis operibus: 
uno eodemque tempore supra terras et aequora nituissent aul item | 
si emersi solis exortus concavis subductioris terrae latebris abdestte - 


3 cf. Arist., De caelo 2.14 297a8 


4 sicut Secundus (i.e. Plinius) ut glossema delevit Dick: sicut secunc im 
Dicaearchum asseverant Eyssh. 5 elatione] elevatione Wehrli 
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122 Agathemerus, Geo iae 1 i | 

; graphiae informatio, prooemion 2 RBS 1 
[1975] p.60.24-8 Diller) j (CRESS 

oi LEV oov RÜAMIOL thy otkovu£ i | 
DI db ; HEVNV EYPAOOV OTP hy. 
Heony ÖE keiodon Thv "EAA O0 kai tabte AeApodc,töv ou oa 
Y&p i TS fic. xpÖTOç dé Anuóxpıtoc, roAdreipor EN 
SOVEIDENORL npouitinc Eoriv İYİ, hubov tò ufikoc toù UN. 
EXOVOO. OVVI|VEGE t00TQ Kal Atkaiapyoc 6 Heprretn trie Ec 


2 ÖĞ kelola Gronovius: 8 fyyetoo codd. et Diller 3 Democritus, F V5 ana, 
123 Agathemerus, Geo lae i : 1 
| ; graphiae informatio, prooemion 5 (GRRS 4 
[1975] p.61.13—16 Diller) l RBS pg 


; DA dé OpiCet thy yiv ody “Sac, GA, TOUR siri 
EOKpóro and otnA@V dd LapSodc LiceAtiac IeAoxovy ^ a 
lavta Ko poc Avkioç IloupvAioc KuUuktaç kat Torópou 3 Er 
Eu; Iuoov ÖPODE. TOV Tolvuv TÓNOV TOV uev Böpelov vay Re 
VOTLOV Ovoualen. | OVER 


2 evkpata B: åkpåto edd, 3 loviac del. Gronovius 
124 Strabo, Geographica 2.4.1—3 (CB t.1 p.70.5-73.2 Lasserre) | 
HoAößiog 88 thy Ebpónnv XOpPoypapdy tovs uev Goya 


EV X 5 3 F 3 F 3 F 
ae vids TOÙG ö EKEIvoVg £Aéyyovcac é&eváCew Aikatapyov te 
l Epatoodevn tov ted_evtaioy rpoyuoteuc&uevoy rept 


M koi IL o0éov, dp’ od nopokpovcÜfnvoinoAAoÓg. . — 
noXv € gnor BeAriov t Nieconvio rıotedew Ñ tovto. 6 even | 
YE EIG Liaw Yapov thv İloyyatov Aye rAgüor, 6 62 kol niyo 


T En) # # f % 
e. IV TOV KOGHOV TEPOTWV KATWRTEUKEVOL THY KRPOGEPKTLOV ts. 
Ù , ; k ^ E M 
pon nõoov... E portooÜévn dé tov uèv Edńuepov Bepyeios 
Kade, vee è niocebew, kal toco noe A x XO 
u KOLO po ou 
RlOtEDOQUVtOG. TÒ | 
yeAotov, Gonep €xetvo Kavövı xpfioao0ox npoofixov, kað’ ob 
tO 7 Fi 5 A F 4 : | 
ooodtovg Eheygoug (0106 Rpopepetar. "EpatoaVEévove 5E 
CIPTO N TEPI TO LOMEPLA KOLİ tà &pierucà tijs Edpannc CLYVOUL. 
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Dee xXondiemerus, Sketch of Geography, Proem 2 (GRBS v.16 [1975] 
gg “34-8 Diller 
1p.60.24- ) 


© "Therefore the ancients wrote that the inhabited region is circu- 
E we that Greece lay in its middle and Delphi in (Greece's) middle. 
> tor il holds the navel of the earth. Democritus, a very learned man, 
was tha first to see that the earth is oblong, having a length one and 
cabal [times the width, and Dicaearchus the Peripatetic agreed with 


423 Aguthemerus, Sketch of Geography, Proem 5 (GRBS v.16 [1975] 
© pöl 13-16 Diller) 


Dicaearchus divides the earth not by waters, but by a straight, 
proportioned cut from the Pillars through Sardinia, Sicily, 
Pelopomnesus, Ionia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia and Taurus 
in turn until Mount Imaus. In terms of these places, therefore, he 
applied the names North and South. 


17 4 Strabo, Geography 2.4.1—3 (CB v.1 p.70.5—73.2 Lasserre) 


In writing his geography of Europe, Polybius says he passes 
over the ancient geographers but examines those who criticize them, 
Diraearchus and Eratosthenes, the last to have been active con- 
cerning geography, and Pytheas, by whom (Polybius says) many 
have been misled. ... (Polybius) says it is much better to believe 
(Euhemerus) the Messanian than (Pytheas). (Euhemerus), you see, 
claims that he sailed only to one country, Panchaea, whereas Pytheas 
claims that he saw for himself the whole northern region of Europe 
3 up to the limits of the world... Eratosthenes calls Euhemerus a 
storyteller and he believes Pytheas, although not even Dicaearchus 
believed these things. However, that phrase “although not even 
Dicaearchus believed,” is ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Era- 
tosthenes to use that man as a standard, against whom he himself 
directs so many criticisms. Eratosthenes’ ignorance concerning 
the western and northern parts of Europe has already been stated. 


Loci 
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OAK” £ketvo piv Koi Aikat pxo soyyvayn, toic um karig “Bu while pardon may be allowed to him and Dicaearchus because 
TOÜÇ Tonovg EKELVOUG, IloAußio SE Koi IIloceióoviq | y had not seen those regions, who wouid pardon Polybius and 
cvyyvotn; &À à unv HoXopióc ye EOTLV Ô Aaodoyporrurtic wo val à ; idonius? Itis in fact Polybius who calls the statements made by 
&nOoQüGcEic, ÖÇ TOLODVTAL nepi TOV àv todrong toic «i ee | | “them -oncerning the distances in those regions and many other re- 
ótxotnucov koi Ev GALOIS ROAAOIC, KAN’ 008? £v oic bein lows ‘Yolk wisdom’, though he does not get clear (himself) the 
cheyyet Kabapebov. TOD yov Atkatapyov Lvptove wey sindura is which he criticizes. Now Dicaearchus estimates the distance 
Todg eni otha 6 ano THs IleAonovvnoov oradtong, NS - the Peloponnesus to the Pillars at ten thousand stadia, and 
TOÜTOV TODS ETİ TOV "Aöptav uéypi tod UDYOV, tod Öğle ' ihe Peloponnesus) to the recess of the Adriatic sea at more 
TO EXPL TOD xopÜuot TPLoXtALovs AToðÓvTOG, ac Yirsalk a : than ihis, and when he reckons the part up to the Straights (of Sic- 
Aoutov ertakıoxıklovg TÒ ORO RO pBuod uéypt otnAàv. i vi | ily) al three thousand stadia, the rest from the Straights to the Pil- 
TpıoxıÄtovg ¿v Qno, eit’ eù ep Bovovton ETTE LT}, role Ber comes seven thousand stadia. (Polybius) says that he disre- 
| ErtaKıoxıkioug obderepwg, ovde thy rapalav è expuetpar We ‘the three thousand—whether or not they are correctly ac- 
| OÜTE TÜV ÖLÜ HEGOV TOD meAayoug. . . RPOOTEDEVTOV 8: TÜV da nte —but | in no way does he allow the seven thousand, neither 
ths IleAorovvnoov Eni tov x0pOuöv TploxtAlav, Ol SÜRÜYLE ET or by the shoreline nor through the middle of the sea. 
| ÉGOVTOL GTĞÖLOL, GDTOL En’ evdetac, TALLOVG 1 N aoa - ifthe three thousand from the Peloponnesus to the straight were 
Âlkolopyog eine: rAelovg DE TODTOV TOG ENİ TOV TOT | - ndded, ihe entire number of stades, those alone that follow a straight 
“AOPLOTLKOV Seos, onoi, téva Kat’ ékelvov. line. will be more than double what Dicaearchus said; and, says 
| 3 SAA” à pire HoAópie, pain TIG ÖV, WoOTEP TOÜTÜN 4 (Polybius), according to (Dicaearchus) the number of stades (from 
; wedonarog évapyñ KAPISINI TOV EAeyxov i i cei pot C ci f the Peloponnesus) to the recess of the Adriatic will need to be more 
| £Lpn Koc ATC, . , oUroc KOKEIVO wevonord BOT ópugón te ái than this. 
| oA GERD dO eine, tò dtd nopOL00 Eri IrnAog eivor oral Ita 3 But my dear Polybius, one might say, just as the test of these 
| EXTAKLOXIALOV, kal 0 oo Ookelc drodeikaun. ] E ihings, which you yourself have stated, furnishes the clear refuta- 
tion of this falsity, . . . so also both those others are false, what 
Dicaearchus said, namely, that the distance from the Straight to the 
= Millis is seven thousand stades, and what you think you demon- 


urate. 


Tin 








j 1 Polybius 34.1. 1—6 Büttner et Wobst 3 Eratosthenes, fr. 2 Berger APy "T 
fr 7a Mette 14 Posidonius, T25 Edelstein et Kidd 1 


9 unde Meineke : 65 une codd. et Lasserre 10 undé Meineke: pus. edil 
16 Aunodoynarıkas Tyrwhitt : Shas Soyuarık&ç Ao" 17 norodvran Dekan 
ropita Aw’ 














125 Strabo, Geographica 3.5.5 (CB t.2 p.87.11-13 Lasserre) 125 Strabo, Geography 3.5.5 (CB v.2 p.87.11-13 Laserre) 


Aikatapyoc 68 kol 'Eporoo8vnç ww. HoAößros xad d E. Dicaearchus and Eratosthenes and Polybius and most of the 
nAeiotot TÖV "EXAfvov nepi tov nopÜpóv axogatvovel te " _ Greeks represent the Pillars (of Heracles) as near the Strait (of ; 
otfjAoc. Gibraltar). i 


] Polybius, 34.9.4 
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126 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus 4.107 (BT p.147.1-3 val N | d af Lydia, On Months 4.107 (BT p.147.1—3 Wünsch) 
GAAĞ xoi Arkaiapyos Ev ITepió8o yf £x tie Ath pr 


Bul “yen Dicaearchus in the Circuit of the Earth wants the Nile 
BaAdreng tov NeiÀov avaxeioheı Bovkeran. 


ikes its rise from the Atlantic ocean. 


1-2 Seneca, Naturales quaestiones 4a fr. 6 (BT p.189.1-2 Hine), of 
Pharsalia 10.255—7 


| 


127 Stobaeus, Anthologium 1.38.2 (t.1 p.252.13-17 Wachsny n Fi tot Jeu, Selections 1.38.2 (v.1 p.252.13-17 Wachsmuth) 


(Awotorpyoc 6 Meco)fivio HM xocotOc THY GİTİOV oven wurchus) the Messanian also himself refers the cause to 
kað’ Pos HEV ÖV TONOVE yévntor THs ys RANLUDpover E. a, which causes the seas to overflow in whatever areas of the 
EĞ av 6’ öv vóxn ROLPATOG TOG DIOOUVEAKOVTL. rate ihe are, and draws them away with itself from the places it 
ovpBaiver nepi tàs &oog koi tàs peonuBpwac A T "e codes from on each occasion. These things occur around the morn- 


| ing ! ond the noon shifts. 
1 Aaiapyoç 6 Meoo Meineke, Diels: (Eùbyûvioc Wachsmuth: . ... "viu D | 
repi Meineke: napa codd. ' 
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CONCORDANCES 


Dikaiarchos Basel, Schwabe, 1967.2nd edition. 


Mirhady Wehrli Mirhady Wehrti Mirhady Wehrli 
2 l 33 23 63 61 

3 2 34 28 Ye, 52 

4 1,1 35 46 65 33 

5 3 36 3T 66 35,1 
5 26 37 30 67 54 

7 4 38 32 68 101 
8 27 39 93 69 37-8 
9 69 #0 33 70 66 
10 68 41a 34 7i 39 
1i&-C 18a, 70, 41B 35a-b 72 60 


I8c 





17 st 46C 45 79 20 
18 ab 4f 40 80 19 
i9 j 48 42 Si 21 
20 81 49 43 82 22 
214-B 11,12a-d 50 44 83 23 
22 126 52 118 84 86 
23 8k 53 47 85 87 
24 8a 54 48 86 67 
25 8h 55 31 87 Tå 
26 8g 564—3 49-50 88 71 
27 9 of 39 89 88 
28 10a 58 57a 90 89 
29 10b 59 58a 91 om. 
30A-B 132-b 60 39 92 T3 











3iA-C 14-16 67 56 93 90 
17 ! 








F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, Texte und Commentar, ny, 
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C. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum. vol. 2. pp. 22€ 
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Paris: Didot, 1848 (repr. 1975). 
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39 101 
40 102 
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42 104 
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INDEX OF TEXTS AND PASSAGES 
Wehrli 


AGATHEMERUS (post saec. 1 ante Chr.) 

Geographiae informatio 
prooemion 2 (GRBS t.16 [1975] p.60.24—28 Diller) 109 
prooemion 5 (GRBS t.16 [1975] p.61.13—16) 110 


ANECDOTA GRAECA OXONIENSIA: vid. MELETIUS 


ANONYMUS 

Vita Aristotelis Latina (post saec 6 a.D.) 
46-7 (AABT p.157.13-17 Düring) 1I 

Vita Aristotelis Marciana (post saec. 6 a.D.) 
196 (p.6.32 et 17.30-2 Gigon) 


app.1,] 
ANONYMUS GRAMMATICUS ROMANUS 
De notis veterum criticis 
3 (Lexicon Vindobonense p.273.16—17 Nauck) 00 
APOLLONIUS DYSCOLUS (saec. 2. a.D.) 
De pronomine 
60B (t.1.1 p.48.1—11 Uhlig et Schneider) 9i 
ATHENAEUS (nat. c. a.D. 200) 
Deipnosophistae 
1.25 14D-E (CB t.1 p.32.9-14 Desrousseaux) 62 
3.31 85F (BT t.1 p.198.14-24 Kaibel) 99 
4.19 141A-C (BT t.1 p.319.25-320.17) . 72 
11.4 460F-461A (BT t.3 p.3.25-4.1) 08 
11.58 479D—E (BT t.3 p.55.10—56.1) 97 
13.5 557B (BT t.3 p.228.16-21) 64 
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229 594E-595A (BT t.3 p. 311.4-18) 
nd 13.80 6034-B (BT t.3 p. 330.4—10) 

| 4126200 (BT t.3 p. 367.27-368.1) 
14.35 - &36C -D (BT t.3 p.404.16-405.2) 
mer (BT t.3 p.417.9-14) 

$2 666B-C (BT t.3 p.472.6-17) 

n (5 067B-C (BT t.3 p.474.23-475.4) 
15 VI 668D-E (BT t.3 p.478.12-15) 


PLATONICUS: vid. EUSEBIUS 
fr re (CB p.63.16-20 des Places) 


AsoRınus (saec. 3 a.D.) 


ie na 
| (BF p. 4.18-5.10 Sallman) 


"ERO O (106-43 a.C.) 

cit me eh libri 

204 (BT p.89.19-21 Plasberg) 
| Bs Star t.1 p.53.21-54.5 Shackleton Bailey) 
oir t.1 p.69.6-12) 

4 116.3. (BT t.1 p.74.5-12) 

6 23 (BT t.1 p.220.7-22) 

A (BT t.1 p.246.24-247.6) 
BAI (BT t.1 p.294.14-16) 

- 13:30.:2 (BT t.2 p.545.15-16) 
Eo 2 Bc 546.9— b. 


NE inatione 

1.5 (HT p.4.11-13 Giomini) 
1.113 (BT p.65.3-7) 

2.100 (BT p.124.25-125.3) 
2.105 (BT p.127.2-4) 
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Wehrli Mirhady 


21 


81 


47 


8i 


53 
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Wehrli 


De finibus 

4.79 (BT p.155.7-14 Schiche) 
De legibus 

3.14 (CB p.88.10-18 de Plinval) 
De officiis 

2.16-17 (OCT p.74.21-75.2 Winterbottom) 
Tusculanae disputationes 

1.21 (BT p.228.2-15 Pohlenz) 

1.24 (BT p.229.24-5) 

1.41 (BT p.238.8-17) 

1.51 (BT p.243.11-13) 

1.77 (BT p.256.23-7) 

4.71 (BT p.398.1—5) 


CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS (c. a.D. 150-215) 
Protrepticus ad Graecos 
2.30.7 (GCS t.1 p.23.2-7 Stühlin) 


CODICES 
Parisinus Graecus 

supplementum 443 (GGM t.1 p.243a19 Müller) 
Vaticanus 

435 (Hermes t.27 [1892] p.119.37-120.26 Arnim) 


[DEMETRIUS] (saec. 1 ante Chr.-saec. 1 a.D.) 
De elocutione 
181-2 (CB p.52.11-22 Chiron) 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS (saec. 3 a.D.) 
Vitae philosophorum 
1.40 (OCT t.1 p.16.21-6 Long) 
1.41 (OCT t.1 p.17.9-18) 
3.4 (OCT t.1 p.122.13—23) 
3.38 (OCT t.1 p.137.22-5) 
3.46 (OCT t.1 p.140.19—141.3) 
8.40 (OCT t.2 p.410.11-13) 
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EUSEB IUS (A.D. 265—339/40) 
Pragparat i evangelica 


15.0 | (wid. ATTICUS) 


EUSTATHII 'S (saec. 12 a.D) u 
Commentarium in Dionysii periegetae orbis descriptionem 
99 (GGM t.2 p.350.34-44 Müller) 56 


IBALENUS] (post. saec. 2 a.D.) 


De histor ululosophica 
34 (DG p.613.14-16 Diels) 
105 [DG p.639.27-9) 


GELLIUS, AULUS (c. a.D. 130-180) 


Nes Alticae 
iL L114 (OCT t.1 p.178.26-179.3 Marshall) 


GEMINUS (saec. 1 ante Chr.) 
Elementa astronomiae 
17.31CB p.84.12-15 Aujac) 


WERMIAS (saec. 2-6 a.D.) 
(ists gentilium philosophorum 
2 (10 p.651.13 Diels) 12d app.21 
HESYCHIUS (saec. 5 vel 6 a.D.) 
Lexica 
sv. Ev x10@ (no.3276, t.1 p.107.31—108.2 Latte) app.100 app.44 


HIERONYMUS (c. a.D. 350-420) 
Adversus lovinianum 
Z I3(PL t. 23 col.315.42-316.5 Migne) 


IAMBLICHUS: vid. STOBAEUS 
IOANNES LYDUS (saec. 6 a.D.) 


De mensibus 
LIUJ (BT p.147.1-3 Wünsch) 
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LACTANTIUS (c. a.D. 240-320) 
Institutiones divinae 
7.13.7 (CSEL t.19 pars 1 sec. 2 p.627.1—9 Brandt) 10h 


— 


NN 
MARTIANUS CAPELLA (saec. 4—5 a.D.) 
De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii 


6.590-1 (p.292.16—293.3 Dick) 


MELETIUS (saec. 7—9 a.D.) 
De natura hominis 
De anima (Anecdota Graeca Oxon. t.3 p.145.3-11 
. Cramer) 


NEMESIUS (saec. 4 a.D.) 
De natura hominis 
2 (BT p.17.1—10 Morani) 
2 (BT p.22.19-22) 


PAPYRUS OXYRHYNCHUS 

2506 
fr. 6a, 77, 79, 137b (CPF pars 1 t.1.2 
p.30-1 Montanari) 

2457 
(Philologus 126 [1982] 14 Luppe) 


PAUSANIAS ATTICISTA (c. saec. 2 a.D.) 
8.v.0KoA10v (no. 16, p.209.18—20 Erbse) 


PHILODEMUS (saec. 1 ante Chr.) 

Academicorum historia 
PHerc. 164, tr. 1 Dorandi 
PHerc. 164, fr. 22.1—7 (p.179.15-21, 225 Dorandi) 
PHerc. 1021, col. 1.1—43 (p.148.1—150.13 Gaiser) 
PHerc. 1021, col. 2.1-8 (p.157.1-8) 
PHerc. 1021, col. Y.1-41 (p.152.1-154.7) 


Wehr Mig | [: | i 
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be Music 
PHcic | J 
Erealancs! 


Es 155, fr. 15 (CE 12 [1982] 104.29 Dorandi) 118 


72, fr. 2.20-39 (Ricerche sui Papiri 
1 [1969] 239a2-11 Rispoli) 93 


PHI JEGON 
arabi Lit 
i i ^ (Puradoxographi Graeci p.1 30.24-131.20 
termin) 37-38 
PHOTIUS te a.D. 810-95) 


Ribliatheci 
OB L1 p.22.20-30 Henry) 


PEINTUS (3.D. 23/24—79) 
Katurulıs historia 
— 13] (CB t.1 p.61.28 Beaujeu) 
L4] (CB t.1 p.64.8) 
MSI (CB t.1 p.66.2) 
LIGI (EB t.1 p.67.34) 
2 1652 (BT C1 p.188.23-189.4 Mayhoff) 


PLUTARCHUS (c. a.D. 46-120) 
Moralin 
DEE apud Delphos 
| 384D (BT t.3 p.1.4-8 Sieveking) 
Dunestianes convivales 
4 Praef. 659E-660A (BT t.4 p.117.6-16 Hubert) 
82 7119A—B (BT t.4 p.262.19-263.7) 
Am seni gerenda res publica 
16 706C—797A (BT t.5.1 p.53.17—54.28 
Hubert et Drexler) 29 
Hun posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 
|? 1095A (BT t.6.2 p.144.11—15 Pohlenz et Westman) 73 
13 1096A (BT t.6.2 p.146.10-19) 74 
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Wehrli 


Adversus Colotem 

14 1115A (BT t.6.2 p.189.7-19 Pohlenz et Westman) 5 13 
Vitae | 
Agesilaus 

19.9 (BT t.3.2 p.217.17-21 Ziegler) 65 
Theseus 

21.1-3 (BT t.1.1 p.18.22-19.3 Ziegler) 85 

32:5 (BT t. T. p.31: 11-16) 66 


[PLUTARCHUS] 

De placitis philosophorum (saec. 2 a.D.) 
4.2.5 898B-C (BT t.5.2.1 p.115.11-20 Mau) 12aapp. 214 
5.1 904E (BT t.5.2.1 p.134.1-3) 13b #08 


PORPHYRIUS (c. a.D. 232/3-305) 
Vita Pythagorae 
18-19 (CB p.44.1—45.3 des Places) 33 40 
56-7 (CB p.63.4—64.1) 34,35a MR 
De abstinentia ab esu animalium 
4.2.1-9 (CB t.3 p.1.16—4.7 Patillon et Segonds) 49 56A 


SCHOLIA 
In Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica 

4.2724 (p.277.24—278.3 Wendell) 58 

4.276 (p.278.8—12) 
In Aristophanis Aves 

1403 (p.241a.41—7 Duebner) nes ga 
In Aristophanis Nubes 

1364c (p.239.8-12 Koster) 89 90 
In Aristophanis Pacem 

1244 (p.176.9-16 Holwerda) 
In Aristophanis Ranas 

Hypothesis 1 (c) (p.114.26—29 Dover) 84 104 
In Aristophanis Vespas 

544b (p.86.10-17 Koster) 86 B4 
In Euripidis Alcestem 

Hypothesis (OCT t.1 p.33.3-14 Diggle) 


app.95 app. 106 


Miu 
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iis Andromacham 
In me ES schwartz) bi 
E nidis Medeam 
i " fypothesis 27-9 (BT p.4.5-7 Van Looy) 63 
a dfe "i J Rhesum 
> Bones: 1.26 (BT p.4.3-12 Zanetto) Si 
Tamer Hiadem 

Al ine (1.1 p.244.3-10 Dindorf) 53 
Hamer Gdysseam | 
| | 112 ip 58.25-59.12 Dindorf) 92 
m Pind Olympiacas 
É A Jb (AT p.155.24-156.2 Drachmann) 22 
In Pintonis Apologiam 
i [9c 1p.421.16-20 Greene) 83 103 
iy Pitts Gorgiam 
dile (134.14 Greene) 
M Sophoclis Alacem 

Hypothesis (OCT p.1.11-13 Pearson) 
n Sophoclis Oedipodem Tyrannum 

Hypatliesis secunda (OCT p.109.20—3 Pearson) 


lii 


app.88 app.8$ 


SENECA, LUCIUS ANNAEUS (2 ante Chr.-a.D. 65) 
Milurales quaestiones Fe 
qa fr. 6 (BT p.189.1—2 Hine) app.113 app.126 
SEXTUS EMPIRICUS (exeunte saec. 2 a.D.) 
'vmhoniac hypotyposes 
2231 (BT t.1 p.71.28-72.2 Mutschmann et Mau) 
Advers mathematicos 
1318 T £3 p.107.11—17 Mau) 
1,348-9 (BT t.2 p.80.6-12 Mutschmann) 


SIMPLICIUS (saec. 6 a.D.) 
IN Aristotelis Categorias 
3625 (CAG t. 8 p.216.12-15 Kalbfleisch) 
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STEPHANUS BYZANTIUS (saec. 6 a.D.) 
Ethnica 

s.v. Adpiov (p. 251.6-9 Meineke) 

s.v. matpa (p. 511.17-512.13) 

s.v. XaAdctor (p.680.4—14) 


STOBABUS (saec. 5 a.D.) 

Anthologium 
1.38.2 (t.1 p.252.13-17 Wachsmuth) 114 
1.49.1a (t.1 p.318.19-320.3) 
1.49.32 (t.1 p.366.25-367.9) = IAMBLICHUS Sk 


STRABO (c. 63 ante Chr.—a.D. 19) 
Geographica 
1.1.1 (CB t.1 p.1.1—10 Lasserre) 
2.4.1—3 (CB t.1 p.70.5—73.2) 
3.5.5 (CB t.2 p.87.11—13) 


SUDA (exeunte saec. 10 a.D.) 
s.v. 'Apıotößevog (no. 3927, LG t.1 pars ! 
p.357.12-14 Adler) 


s.v. Ârketopyog (no. 1062, LG t.1 pars 2 p.93.30-94.4) 1 
s.v. GKoMÖV (no. 643, LG t.1 pars 4 p.382.28-383.3) 88 


TERTULLIANUS (c. a.D. 160-225) 
De anima 
15.13 (CC Series latina, pars 2 p.801.4—17 Waszink) 8h 


THEMISTIUS (c. a.D. 317-88) 
23 Sophistes 
285C (BT t.2 p.79.8-12 Schenkel et al.) 


THEODORETUS (ineunte saec. 5 a.D.) 
Graecarum affectionum curatio 
5.18 (BT p.126.22-127.4 Raeder) 


127 


12h üpp.21A 


23 


WE 
124 
125. 


12c app. 214b 


ii = 
Te atli: 
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Wehrli 


IEON.5 MYRNAEUS (saec. 2 a.D.) 
lie mathematicae 
GLE 24 19—] Pg». Hiller) 


VARRO (| 16-27 ante Chr.) 


De me ru auc 
4115-16 (CB t.1 p.16.18-17.6 Heurgon) 


413-9 (CB t.2 p.13.7-16.9) 


VITA ABSCHYLI 
IS IrGF t.3 p.36.56-9 Radt) 


ZENDBIUS (saec. 2 a.D.) | | | 
Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei et Didymi | 
215 (CPG t.1 p.35.7-9 Leutsch et Schneidewin) 
165 (CPG t.1 p.73.6—13) 
1.99 (CPG t.1 p.83.3—6) 
126 (CPG t.1 p.91.4-6) 
$23 (CPG t.1 p.125.3-11) 
6.16 (CPG t.1 p.166.6—9) 
Epitome proverbiorum Didymi Tarrhaei 
2 100 (Mélanges de littérature grecque [1868] 
j.368.16-18 Miller) 103, T 


TENO VERONENSIS (SAEC. 4 a.D.) 
Tractatu: 
| 244 (CCSL £.22 p.15.27--9 Löfstedt) om. 


Mirhady 





—= «SS 
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Demosthenes 70 
Deucalion 19 































68 Diogenes of Babylon 39 
Dionysius, schoolmaster of Plato 
47 
INDEX OF NAMES AND PLACES a Dionysius, teacher of Cicero's son 
cod E 7 n.1, 79 
Academus 70 n.l Ariston of Argos 47 durus ter in Dicaearchus’ Dorium 63 
Academy 53, 70, 86 Aristophanes of Athens 103, 4 on dns Story 79n.1 
Admetus 1154, 115B -Frogs 104 b th pun. lemic 51 Echedemus 70 
Adramyttion 65 Aristophanes of Byzantiimm — 19 a E E 59 Eetion 66 
Aeacidae 58 Aristotle 2, 4, 5,6, 13, 20 ay, E B uu 61 Elatus 68 
Acetes 54 23, 25, 304, 30B, 59, 54,67 E. fs ka 38 Hlea 70 
Aegean Sea 54 86, 96, 105, 106, 11) E Eleusis 81 
Aeschylus 100 -Catalogues of Dramas — 14. E 81 Elis 82 
Agallis of Corcyra 73 -On Heaven 13 p E 218 n.1, 42 Empedocles 25, 84, 85 
Agesias 82 -Ön the Soul 13 op -Purifications 85 | 
Agesilaus 76 -Memoranda 67 . ! > E 85 Epaminondas 76 
Alcaeus 49,110 — Aristoxenus 3, 4, 7, 118, 15 15 A frei . '88 Ephesus 38 
Alcestis 115A, 115B Armenia 62 uM Ephorus 38,117 
Alexander the Great 3, 83 Artemis 72 | LC hun 79 Epicurus 25, 28, 29, 96 
Aliphera 79 Mt, Ataburius 119 ahy 39 Epimenides 38 
Anacharsis 38 Athens 9,81 E / 54 50 Eratosthenes 117, 120, 124, 125 
Anacreon 49 Atlantic ocean 126 NT ln Eretria, school of 26 
Anaximander of Miletus 117 Atramys 65 Euboulides 6 
Ánaximenes 37 Atreus 54 E a Euboulus, comic poet 103 
Andreas and Asclepiades 25 Axiothea 46B, 49 im, 318,31C Eudimius 4 
Andromache 68 Cds 105 Eudoxus 46B, 117 
Antipater 99 Bagoas 78 BU sii 56À, 56B Euhemerus 124 
Aphrodite 74 Babylon 60 Pon 40 Euphrates 60 
Apollo $4, 68, 79 n.1, 115A Bias 38 - Mi t ene 68,119 Euphronius 99 
Araros, son of Aristophanes 103 Bosporus 54 E Euripides 67, 102, 112, 114 
Arcadia 68 Dücimiu 46B -Alcestis 115A, 115B 
Archelaus of Macedon 102 Cadmus 66 Din inol Cyrene 37 -Medea 6? 
Archilochus 39 Caecilius 37 In ihe Philosophers 37 -Rhesus 114 
Archytas of Tarentum 53 -Roman Sayings 37 Dard: 54 
Argos 54 Callias of Athens 104 Dani ius 77 Mt. Fiscellus 54 
Argonauts 54 Callias of Mytilene 110 E De ire his 21A n.1,21Bn.1 Fundanius 55 
Ariadne 74 -On the (Word) Limpet in Aleaeus "m 4 
Aristarchus 94 110 122 Gemini 94 
Aristodemus 38 Callimachus 68 Demetrius of Phaleron 86 Getae 46B 
138 Democritus of Abderra 25, 29,122 Gibraltar/the Pillars 123, 124, 125 
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Gorgias 38 
Granicus river 65 


Hecataeus of Miletus 117 

Hegesander of Delphi 109 

-Memoranda 109 

Hellanicus 99 

Helus 63 

Hera 68 

Heracles 54, 65, 67, 68, 107, 
115A, 115B 

Heraclides of Pontus 

-Zoroaster 13 

-On the Underworld 13 

-On Difficulties in Natural Philoso- 
phy 13 

Herodes 9 

Herodotus 70 

Hesiod 564,68 

Hesperides 54 

Hieronymus 96 

Hippasus 73 

Hippocrates 46B 

Homer 92, 117 

-Catalogue of Ships 79 

Horus/Orus 58, 58 


13, 86, 92 


lamidae 82 
Ibycus 49 

Iıum 60 

Mt. Imaus 123 
Ionıa 123 

Isis and Osiris 59 
Italy 38, 54 


Lapiths 68 
Lastheneia 50 

Lasus of Hermione 99 
Leandrius 38 
Lebedus 38 
Leophantus 38 


Lepreon 79 

Lesbos 27 

Libya 54 

Locri 414 

Lycia 65, 123 
Lyconia 54 

Lycurgus of Sparta 45 


Maedica 54 

Marathon 70 

Marathus of Arcadia 70 
Menedemus of Eretria 236 y | 
Metapontum 417A, 418 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus 96 
Miltiades 8 

Myson 38 

Mytilene 27 


Nausicaa 73 

Neophron 67 

Nicomachus 4 

Nicostratus, son of Aristophanes, 4 

Philetaerus 103 

Nile 126 

Nilus 59 

Ninus 60 


Occelus of Lucania 53 
Olympia 10,85 


Pamphylia 123 
Pamphylus 38 
Panchaea 124 
Panaetius 5 
Pausanias 79n.l 
Mt. Pelion 117 
Pellene 9 
Pelopidae 64 
Peloponnesus 79, 123, i24 
Penelope 89 
Periander 38 





pr /^ristotelians 13, 23, 


FEUER ATI Hc! 
c 53 70 
err 9! | 
Eins Meus 51,79 
m ar of Dicaearchus 2 
bileli, father of Dic | 
Pherecries ot Phtbia, character 1n 
[Die 
Cormih 19 e 
Phere ydes of Samos 41A 
Olaylar cómic Das! 98 
Pholeraerus, sce Nicostratus 
On lys. son of Aristophanes 
103 
(lap ol Macedon 77 
milocharus asc 
Agi 46€ 
Phulecles, tragic poet 101 
Pies, comic poet 104 
Phys 54 
Pheynicus, comic poet 104 
Mugs 104 
Pio 54 
Pads, daughter of Aristotle 4 
Pine of Mytilene 38 
mun 5,13, 21A, 21B, 25, 28, 
af 45, AĞA, 46B, 46C, 47, 53, 
70, #6, 88 
Finali 21B 
Phaedrus 48 
Pmtagoras 38 
Republic 88 
Mal Lovers 47 
“ton, comic poet 104, 107 
"leonhen 104 
Ye Outraged 107 
Much 36 
Mama Sayings 36 
Polybius 35, 117, 124, 125 
Pompey 8n.1 


neanchus' dialogue set al 
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Poseidon 68 

Posidonius 117, 124 

Procilius 9 

Pteleum 64 

Pythagoras 214, 38, 40, 41^, 
41B, 42, 45, 53, 54 

Pythagoreans 53 

Pytheas of Massilia 124 

Pythionike, Athenian courtesan 81 


Rome 9 


Samos 41A 

Samothrace 54 

Sardina 123 

Scipio Africanus 35 

Sebosus 36 
Sesonchosis/Sesoster 58, 59 
Seven Wise Men 37,38 
Sicily 123, 124 

Sicilians 105, 108, 109, 123 
Sicyonians 73 

Simmias 21B 

Socrates | 25, 43, 45 

Solon 38 

Sophocles 61, 100, 112, 114 
-Ajax 113 

-Oedipus Tyrannus 101 
-Tympanistai 60 

Spain 54 

Sparta, Lacedaemon 2, 45, 73 
Stoics 5,23, 28, 32 

Strato of Lampsacus 29 
Syrians 60 


Tarentum 4134 

Mt. Taurus 54, 123 
Teiresias 68 

Tellen 97 

Tenea 79 

Mt. Tetrica 54 
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Thales 21A, 38, 54 Tyndaridae 70 
Thebe $5, 66 
Theophrastus 4, 5, 13, 23, 33,53, C. Vestorius 79 
86, 96 
-In Reply to the Natural Philoso- Xenocrates of Chalcedon 5 1% 
phers 13 53 di. 
Thero 79n.1 | Xenophon 76 
Theseus 74 Series 75 
Thrace 54 
Thucydides 70 Zeno of Citium 54 > 
Thyestes 54 Zeus 68 
mr Zopyrus of Magnesia 93 
nua 
| Dicaearchus on the Soul 
and on Divination 
f 
R. W. Sharples 
he problem I wish to discuss in this paper! can be stated simply 
enmi. On the one hand, Dicaearchus is reported in some texts as hav- 
ling. de ued the very existence of the soul. On the other, he is said to have 
give ithe soul a part to play in divination. How are these conflicting 
epi «lo be reconciled? 
| Th - question is a significant one for several interlocking reasons. 
- has been much discussion in recent years? of Aristotle's position 
| ^ a Ba: for us is the “mind-body” problem, but in the context of 
| | Aris jotle's thought (leaving aside, for the moment only, the Active Intel- 
l dect) ) rather the “soul-body” problem.? That discussion has in part been 
| Brus paper was given successively at the Boulder conference on Demetrius and 
| ius, and to a seminar at the University of Edinburgh; I am grateful to all who 
| E: bed to the discussion, and especially to Victor Caston, who was the respondent 
| ! e Ee and to Jeff Carr, Paolo Crivelli, Bill Fortenbaugh, David Robinson and 
^illtsas. 


(etn Wem on Áristotle's De Anima (Oxford, 1992). 
lie modern statement of the problem in terms of mind being above all due to 
s cines cf. Michael Frede, “On Aristotle’s Conception of the Soul,” in Nussbaum and 
| aly lühove, n. 2) 93-107, at 93-94. 
| 
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